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FERMENTATION, AND ITS BEARINGS ON THE 
PHENOMENA OF DISEASE.’ 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of the age in which we 
live, is its desire and tendency to connect itself organically with 
preceding ages—to ascertain how the state of things that now is 
came to be what it is. And the more earnestly and profoundly this 
problem is studied, the more clearly comes into view the vast and 
varied debt which the world of to-day owes to that fore-world, in 
which man by skill, valour, and well-directed strength first reple- 
nished and subdued the earth. Our pre-historic fathers may have 
been savages, but they were clever and observant ones. They 
founded agriculture by the discovery and development of seeds 
whose origin is now unknown. They tamed and harnessed their 
animal antagonists, and sent them down to us as ministers, 
instead of rivals in the fight for life. Later on, when the claims 
of luxury added themselves to those of necessity, we find the 
same spirit of invention at work. We have no historic account of 
the first brewer, but we glean from history that his art was practised, 
and its produce relished, more than two thousand years ago. 
Theophrastus, who was born nearly four hundred years before Christ, 
described beer as the wine of barley. It is extremely difficult to 
preserve beer in a hot country, still, Egypt was the land in which 
it was first brewed, the desire of man to quench his thirst with 
this exhilarating beverage overcoming all the obstacles which a hot 
climate threw in the way of its manufacture. 

Our remote ancestors had also learned by experience that wine 
maketh glad the heart of man. Noah, we are informed, planted a 
vineyard, drank of the wine, and experienced the consequences. 
But, though wine and beer possess so old a history, a very few 
years ago no man knew the secret of their formation. Indeed, it 

(1) A Discourse delivered before the Glasgow Science Lectures Association, October 
19th, 1876. 
VOL, XX. N.S, 7 
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might be said that until the present year no thorough and scientific 
account was ever given of the agencies which come into play in 
the manufacture of beer, of the conditions necessary to its health, 
and of the maladies and vicissitudes to which it is subject. 
Hitherto the art and practice of the brewer have resembled those 
of the physician, both being founded on empirical observation. By 
this is meant the observation of facts apart from the principles 
which explain them, and which give the mind an intelligent 
mastery over them. The brewer learnt from long experience the 
conditions, not the reasons of success. But he had to contend, 
and he has still to contend, against unexplained perplexities. Over 
and over again his care has been rendered nugatory; his beer has 
fallen into acidity or rottenness, and disastrous losses have been 
sustained, of which he has been unable to assign the cause. It is the 
hidden enemies against which the physician and the brewer have 
hitherto contended, that recent researches are dragging into the 
light of day, thus preparing the way for their final extermination. 

Let us glance for a moment at the outward and visible signs of 
fermentation. A few weeks ago I paid a visit to a private 
still in a Swiss chalet; and this is what I saw. In the peasant’s 
bedroom was a cask with a very large bunghole carefully 
closed. The cask contained cherries which had lain in it for 
fourteen days. It was not entirely filled with the fruit, an 
air-space being left above the cherries when they were put in. I 
had the bung removed, and a small lamp dipped into this space. 
Its flame was instantly extinguished. The oxygen of the air had 
entirely disappeared, its place being taken by carbonic acid gas.’ I 
tasted the cherries: they were very sour, though when put into the 
cask they were sweet. The cherries and the liquid associated 
with them were then placed in a copper boiler, to which a copper 
head was closely fitted. From the head proceeded a copper-tube 
which passed straight through a vessel of cold water, and issued 
at the other side. Under the open end of the tube was placed 
a bottle to receive the spirit distilled. The flame of small wood- 
splinters being applied to the boiler, after a time vapour rose 
into the head, passed through the tube, was condensed by the cold 
of the water, and fell in a liquid fillet into the bottle. On being 
tasted, it proved to be that fiery and intoxicating spirit known in 
commerce as Kirsch or Kirschwasser. 

The cherries, it should be remembered, were here left to themselves, 
no ferment of any kind being added to them. In this respect what 
has been said of the cherry applies also to the grape. At the vintage 
the fruit of the vine is placed in proper vessels, and abandoned to its 


(1) The gas which is exhaled from the lungs after the oxygen of the air has done its 


duty in purifying the blood, the same also which effervesces from soda water and 
champagne, 
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own action. It ferments, producing carbonic acid; its sweetness 
disappears, and at the end of a certain time the unintoxicating 
grape-juice is converted into intoxicating wine. Here, as in the 
case of the cherries, the fermentation is spontaneous—in what sense 
spontaneous will appear more clearly by-and-by. 

It is needless for me to tell a Glasgow audience that the 
beer-brewer does not set to work in this way. In the first 
place the brewer deals not with the juice of fruits, but with the 
juice of barley. The barley having been steeped for a suffi- 
cient time in water, it is drained, and subjected to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to cause the moist grain to germinate; after which, 
it is completely dried uponakiln. It then receives the name of 
malt. The malt is crisp to the teeth, and decidedly sweeter to the 
taste than the original barley. It is ground, mashed up in warm 
water, then boiled with hops until all the soluble portions have been 
extracted; the infusion thus produced being called the wort. This is 
drawn off, and cooled as rapidly as possible; then, instead of 
abandoning the infusion, as the wine-maker does, to its own action, 
the brewer mixes yeast with his wort, and places it in vessels 
each with only one aperture open to the air. Soon after the 
addition of the yeast, a brownish froth, which is really new yeast, 
issues from the aperture, and falls like a cataract into troughs 
prepared to receive it. This frothing and foaming of the wort is 
a proof that the fermentation is active. 

Whence comes the yeast which issues so copiously from the 
fermenting tub ? What is this yeast, and how did the brewer be- 
come in the first instance possessed of it? Examine its quantity 
before and after fermentation. The brewer introduces, say 
10 ewts. of yeast; he collects 40, or it may be 50 cwts. The yeast 
has, therefore, augmented from four to five fold during the fer- 
mentation. Shall we conclude that this additional yeast has been 
spontaneously generated by the wort? Are we not rather reminded 
of that seed which fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some thirty fold, some sixty fold, some an hundred fold? On 
examination this notion of organic growth turns out to be more 
than a mere surmise. In the year 1680, when the microscope 
was still in its infancy, Leeuwenhoek turned the instrument 
upon this substance, and found it composed of minute globules 
suspended in a liquid. Thus knowledge rested until 1835, when 
Cagniard de la Tour in France, and Schwann in Germany, inde- 
pendently, but animated by a common thought, turned microscopes 
of improved definition and heightened powers upon yeast, and 
found it budding and sprouting before their eyes. The augmen- 
tation of the yeast alluded to above was thus proved to arise 
from the growth of a minute plant, now called Torula (or Sac- 

PP 2 
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charomyces) Cerevisie. Spontaneous generation is therefore out of 
the question. The brewer deliberately sows the yeast-plant, which 
grows and multiplies in the wort as its proper soil, This discovery 
marks an epoch in the history of fermentation. 

But where did the brewer find his yeast? The reply to this 
question is similar to that which must be given if it were 
asked where the brewer found his barley. He has received the 
seeds of both of them from preceding generations. Could we 
connect without solution of continuity the present with the past, 
we should probably be able to trace back the yeast employed by 
my friend Sir Fowell Buxton to-day, to that employed by some 
Egyptian brewer two thousand years ago. But you may urge 
that there must have been a time when the first yeast cell was 
generated. Granted—exactly as there was a time when the first 
barley-corn was generated. Let not the delusion lay hold of you, 
that a living thing is easily generated, because it is small. Both the 
yeast-plant and the barley-plant lose themselves in the dim twilight 
of antiquity, and in this our day there is no more proof of the 
spontaneous generation of the one, than there is of the spontaneous 
generation of the other. 

I stated a moment ago that the fermentation of grape-juice was 
spontaneous ; but I was careful to add, “in what sense spontaneous 
will appear more clearly by-and-by.”’ Now this is the sense meant. 
The wine-maker does not, like the brewer and distiller, deliberately 
introduce either yeast, or any equivalent of yeast, into his vats; he 
does. not consciously sow in them any plant, or the germ of any 
plant ; indeed, he has been hitherto in ignorance whether plants or 
germs of any kind have had anything to do with his operations. 
Still, when the fermented grape-juice is examined, the living Toruda 
concerned in alcoholic fermentation never fails to make its appear- 
ance. Howisthis? If no living germ has been introduced into the 
wine-vat, whence comes the life so invariably developed there ? 

You may be disposed to reply with Turpin and others, that in 
virtue of its own inherent powers, the grape-juice when brought 
into contact with the vivifying atmospheric oxygen, runs spontane- 
ously and of its own accord into these low forms of life. I have 
not the slightest objection to this explanation provided proper 
evidence can be adduced in support of it. But the evidence 
adduced in its favour, as far as I am acquainted with it, snaps 
asunder under the least strain of scientific criticism. It is, as far as 
I can see, the evidence of men, who, however keen and clever as 
observers, are not rigidly trained experimenters, These alone are aware 
of the precautions necessary in investigations of this delicate kind. In 
reference, then, to the life of the wine-vat, what is the decision of ex- 
periment when carried out by competent mien? Let @ quantity of the 
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clear, filtered “must” of the grape be so boiled as to destroy such 
germs as it may have contracted from the air or otherwise. In contact 
with germless air the uncontaminated must never ferments. All the 
materials for spontaneous generation are there, but so long as there is 
no seed sown there is no life developed, and no sign of that fermenta- 
tion which is the concomitant of life. Nor need you resort toa boiled 
liquid. The grape is sealed by its own skin against contamination 
from without. By an ingenious device Pasteur has extracted from 
the interior of the grape its pure juice, and proved that in contact 
with pure air it never acquires the power to ferment itself, nor to 
produce fermentation in other liquids.’ It is not, therefore, in the 
interior of the grape that the origin of the life observed in the vat 
is to be sought. 

What then is its true origin? This is Pasteur’s answer, which his 
well-proved accuracy renders worthy of all confidence. At the time of 
the vintage microscopic particles are observed adherent, both to the 
outer surface of the grape and of the twigs which support the grape. 
Brush these particles into a capsule of pure water. It is rendered 
turbid by the dust. Examined by a microscope some of these 
minute particles are seen to present the appearance of organized cells. 
Instead of receiving them in water, let them be brushed into the 
pure inert juice of the grape. Forty-eight hours after this is done, 
our familiar Torula is observed budding and sprouting, the growth 
of the plant being accompanied by all the other signs of active fer- 
mentation. What is the inference to be drawn from this experiment ? 
Obviously that the particles adherent to the external surface of the 
grape include the germs of that life which, after they have been 
sown in the juice, appears in such profusion. Wine is sometimes 
objected to on the ground that fermentation is “artificial;” but 
we notice here the responsibility of nature. The ferment of the grape 
clings like a parasite to the surface of the grape, and the art of the wine- 
maker from time immemorial has consisted in bringing—and it may 
be added, ignorantly bringing—two things thus closely associated by 
nature into actual contact with each other. For thousands of years, 
what has been done consciously by the brewer, has been done uncon- 
sciously by the wine-grower. The one has sown his leaven just as 
much as the other. 

Nor is it necessary to impregnate the beer-wort with yeast to 
provoke fermentation. Abandoned to the contact of our common air, 
it sooner or later ferments; but the chances are that the produce of 
that fermentation, instead of being agreeable, would be disgusting to 
the taste. By a rare accident we might get the true alcoholic fer- 


(1) The liquids of the healthy animal body are also sealed from external contamina- 
tion. Pure blood, for example, drawn with due precautions from the veins, will never 
ferment or putrefy in contact with pure air. 
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mentation, but the odds against obtaining it would be enormous. 
Pure air acting upon a lifeless liquid will never provoke fermenta- 
tion ; but our ordinary air is the vehicle of numberless germs which 
act as ferments when they fall into appropriate infusions. Some 
of them produce acidity, some putrefaction. The germs of our 
yeast-plant are also in the air; but so sparingly distributed that 
an infusion like beer-wort, exposed to the air, is almost sure to be 
taken possession of by foreign organisms. In fact the maladies of 
beer are wholly due to the admixture of these objectionable ferments, 
whose forms and modes of nutrition differ materially from those of 
the true leaven. 

Working in an atmosphere charged with the germs of these orga- 
nisms, you can understand how easy it is to fall into error in studying 
the action of any one of them. Indeed it is only the most accom- 
plished experimenter, who, moreover, avails himself of every means 
of checking his conclusions, that can walk without tripping through 
this land of pitfalls. Such a man is the French chemist Pasteur. He 
has taught us how to separate the commingled ferments of our air, and 
to study their pure individual action. Guided by him, let us fix our 
attention more particularly upon the growth and action of the true 
yeast-plant under different conditions. Let it be sown in a fer- 
mentable liquid, which is supplied with plenty of pure air. The plant 
will flourish in the aérated infusion, and produce large quantities of 
carbonic acid gas—a compound, as you know, of carbon and oxygen. 
The oxygen thus consumed by the plant is the free oxygen of the 
air, which we suppose to be abundantly supplied to the liquid. 
The action is so far similar to the respiration of animals, which — 
inspire oxygen and expire carbonic acid. If we examine the 
liquid even when the vigour of the plant has reached its maximum, 
we hardly find in it a trace of alcohol. The yeast has grown and 
flourished, but it has almost ceased to act as a ferment. And could 
every individual yeast cell seize, without any impediment, free 
oxygen from the surrounding liquid, it is certain that it would 
cease to act as a ferment altogether. 

What, then, are the conditions under which the yeast-plant must 
be placed so that it may display its characteristic quality? Reflec- 
tion on the facts already referred to suggests a reply, and rigid 
experiment confirms the suggestion. Consider the Alpine cherries 
in their closed vessel. Consider the beer inits barrel, with 
a single small aperture open to the air, through which it is 
observed not to imbibe oxygen, but to pour forth carbonic acid. 
Whence come the volumes of oxygen necessary to the production of 
this latter gas? The small quantity of atmospheric air dissolved in 
the wort and overlying it would be totally incompetent to supply 
the necessary oxygen. In no other way can the yeast-plant obtain 
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the gas necessary for its respiration than by wrenching it from sur- 
rounding substances, in which the oxygen exists, not free, but in a 
state of combination. It decomposes the sugar of the solution in 
which it grows, produces heat, breathes forth carbonic acid gas, and 
one of the liquid products of the decomposition is our familiar 
alcohol. The act of fermentation, then, is a result of the effort of 
the little plant to maintain its respiration by means of combined 
oxygen, when its supply of free oxygen is cut off. As defined by 
Pasteur, fermentation is life without air. 

But here the knowledge of that thorough investigator comes to 
our aid to warn us against errors which have been committed over 
and over again. It is not all yeast cells that can thus live without 
air and provoke fermentation. They must be young cells which 
have caught their vegetative vigour from contact with free oxygen. 
But once possessed of this vigour the yeast may be transplanted 
into a saccharine infusion absolutely purged of air, where it 
will continue to live at the expense of the oxygen, carbon, and 
other constituents of the infusion. Under these new conditions its 
life, as a plant, will be by no means so vigorous as when it had a 
supply of free oxygen, but its action as a ferment will be indefinitely 
greater. : 

Does the yeast-plant stand alone in its power of provoking 
alcoholic fermentation ? It would be singular if amid the multitude 
of low vegetable forms no other could be found capable of acting in 
a similar way. And here again we have occasion to marvel at that 
sagacity of observation among the ancients to which we owe so vast 
adebt. Not only did they discover the alcoholic ferment of yeast, 
but they had to exercise a wise selection in picking it out from 
others, and giving it special prominence. Place an old boot in a 
moist place, or expose common paste or a pot of jam to the air; 
it soon becomes coated with a blue-green mould, which is nothing 
else than the fructification of a little plant called Penicillium glaucum. 
Do not imagine that the mould has sprung spontaneously from boot, 
or paste, or jam; its germs, which are abundant in the air, have been 
sown, and have germinated, in as legal and legitimate a way as 
thistle-seeds wafted by the wind to a proper soil. Let the minute 
spores of Penicillium be sown in a fermentable liquid, which has 
been previously so boiled as to kill all other spores or seeds which 
it may contain; let pure ‘air have free access to the mixture; 
the Penicillium will grow rapidly, striking long filaments into 
the liquid, and fructifying at its surface. Test the infusion 
at various stages of the plant’s growth, you will never find 
in it a trace of alcohol. But forcibly submerge the little plant, 
push it down deep into the liquid, where the quantity of free 
oxygen that can reach it is insufficient for its needs, it imme- 
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diately begins to act as a ferment, supplying itself with oxygen 
by the decomposition of the sugar, and producing alcohol as one of 
the results of the decomposition. Many other low microscopic plants 
act in a similar manner. In aerated liquids they flourish without any 
production of alcohol, but cut off from free oxygen they act as fer- 
ments, producing alcohol exactly as the real alcoholic leaven produces 
it, only less copiously. For the right apprehension of all these facts 
we are indebted to Pasteur. 

In the cases hitherto considered, the fermentation is proved to 
be the invariable correlative of /ife, being produced by organisms 
foreign to the fermentable substance. But the substance itself may 
also have within it, to some extent, the motive power of fermenta- 
tion. The yeast-plant, as we have learned, is an assemblage of 
living cells ; but so at bottom, as shown by Schleiden and Schwann, 
are all living organisms. Cherries, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
and grapes, for example, are composed of cells, each of which is a 
living unit. And here I have to direct your attention to a point of 
extreme interest. In 1821, the celebrated French chemist, Bérard, 
established the important fact that all ripening fruit, exposed to 
the free atmosphere, absorbed the oxygen of the atmosphere 
and liberated an approximately equal volume of carbonic acid. 
He also found that when ripe fruits were placed in a confined 
atmosphere, the oxygen of the atmosphere was first absorbed, and an 
equal volume of carbonic acid given out. But the process did not 
end here. After the oxygen had vanished, carbonic acid, ‘in con- 
siderable quantities, continued to be exhaled by the fruits, which at 
the same time lost a portion of their sugar, becoming more acid to 
the taste, though the absolute quantity of acid was not augmented. 
This was an observation of capital importance, and Bérard had the 
sagacity to remark that the process might be regarded as a kind of 
fermentation. 

Thus the living cells of fruits can absorb oxygen and breathe out 
carbonic acid, exactly like the living cells of the leaven of beer. 
Supposing the access of oxygen suddenly cut off, will the living 
fruit-cells as suddenly die, or will they continue to live as yeast 
lives, by extracting oxygen from the saccharine juices round 
them? This is a question of extreme theoretic significance. It 
was first answered affirmatively by the able and conclusive 
experiments of Lechartier and Bellamy, and the answer was 
subsequently confirmed and explained by the experiments and 
the reasoning of Pasteur. Bérard only showed the absorption of 
oxygen and the production of carbonic acid; Lechartier and Bel- 
lamy proved the production of alcohol, thus completing the evidence 
that it was a case of real fermentation, though the common alcoholic 
ferment was absent. So full was Pasteur of the idea that the cells of a 
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fruit would continue to live at the expense of the sugar of the fruit, 
that once in his laboratory, while conversing on these subjects with 
M. Dumas, he exclaimed, “I will wager that if a grape be plunged 
into an atmosphere of carbonic acid, it will produce alcohol and 
carbonic acid by the continued life of its own cells—that they will act 
for a time like the cells of the true alcoholic leaven.” He made the 
experiment, and found the result to be what he had foreseen. He then 
extended the inquiry. Placing under a bell-jar twenty-four plums, 
he filled the jar with carbonic acid gas ; beside it he placed twenty- 
four similar plums uncovered. At the end of eight days he removed 
the plums from the jar, and compared them with the others. The 
difference was extraordinary. The uncovered fruits had become soft, 
watery, and very sweet ; the others were firm and hard, their fleshy 
portions being not at all watery. They had, moreover, lost a con- 
siderable quantity of their sugar. They were afterwards bruised, 
and the juice was distilled. It yielded six and a half grammes of 
alcohol, or one per cent. of the total weight of the plums. Neither 
in these plums, nor in the grapes first experimented on by Pasteur, 
could any trace of the ordinary alcoholic leaven be found. As 
previously proved by Lechartier and Bellamy, the fermentation 
was the work of the living cells-of the fruit itself, after air had 
been denied to them. When moreover the cells were destroyed 
by bruising, no fermentation ensued. The fermentation was the 
correlative of a vital act, and it ceased when life was extinguished. 

Liidersdorf was the first to show by this method that yeast acted, 
not, as Liebig had assumed, in virtue of its organic, but in virtue of 
its organised character. He destroyed the cells of yeast by rubbing 
them on a ground glass plate, and found that with the destruction 
of the organism, though its chemical constituents remained, the 
power to act as a ferment totally disappeared. 

One word more in reference to Liebig may find a place here. 
To the philosophic chemist thoughtfully pondering these phe- 
nomena, familiar with the conception of molecular motion, and the 
changes produced by the interactions of purely chemical forces, 
nothing could be more natural than to see in the process of fermenta- 
tion a simple illustration of molecular instability, the ferment pro- 
pagating to surrounding molecular groups the overthrow of its 
own tottering combinations. Broadly considered, indeed, there is a 
certain amount of truth in this theory; but Liebig, who pro- 
pounded it, missed the very kernel of the phenomena when he over- 
looked or contemned the part played in fermentation by microscopic 
life. He looked at the matter too little with the eye of the body, 
and too much with the spiritual eye. He practically neglected the 
microscope, and was unmoved by the knowledge which its revela- 
tions would have poured in upon his mind. His hypothesis, as I 
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have said, was natural—nay, it was a striking illustration of Liebig’s 
power to penetrate and unveil molecular actions; but it was an 


error, and as such has proved an ignis fatwus instead of a pharos to 
some of his followers. 


I have said that our air is full of the germs of ferments 
differing from the alcoholic leaven, and sometimes seriously 
interfering with the latter. They are the weeds of this micro- 
scopic garden which often overshadow and choke the flowers. 
Let us take an illustrative case. Expose boiled milk to the 
air. It will cool, and then turn sour, separating like blood into 
clot and serum. Place a drop of this sour milk under a powerful 
microscope and watch it closely. You see the minute butter- 
globules animated by that curious quivering motion called the 
Brownian motion.’ But let not this attract your attention too much, 
for it is another motion that we have now to seek. Here and there 
you observe a greater disturbance than ordinary among the globules ; 
keep your eye upon the place of tumult, and you will probably see 
emerging from it a long eel-like organism, tossing the globules aside 
and wriggling more or less rapidly across the field of the microscope. 
Familiar with one sample of this organism, which from its motions 
receives the name of vibrio, you soon detect numbers of them. It is 
these organisms, and other analogous though apparently motionless 
ones, which by decomposing the milk render it sour and putrid. They 
are the lactic and putrid ferments, as the yeast-plant is the alcoholic 
ferment of sugar. Keep them and their germs out of your milk and 
it will continue sweet. But milk may become putrid without becoming 
sour. Examine such putrid milk microscopically, and you find it 
swarming with shorter organisms, sometimes associated with the 
vibrios, sometimes alone, and often manifesting a wonderful alacrity 
of motion. Keep these organisms and their germs out of your milk 
and it will never putrify. Expose a mutton-chop to the air and keep 
it moist ; in summer weather it soon stinks. Place a drop of the juice 
of the fetid chop under a powerful microscope; it is seen swarming 
with organisms resembling those in the putrid milk. These organ- 
isms, which receive the common name of bacteria,” are the agents of 
all putrefaction. Keep them and their germs from your meat and it 
will remain for ever sweet. Thus we begin to see that within the 
world of life to which we ourselves belong, there is another living 
world requiring the microscope for its discernment, but which, 


nevertheless, has the most important bearing on the welfare of the 
higher life-world. 


(1) Which I am inclined to regard as an effect of surface tension. 


(2) Doubtless organisms exhibiting grave specific differences are grouped together 
under this common name. 
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And now let us reason together as regards the origin of these 
bacteria. A granular powder is placed in your hands, and you are 
asked to state what it is. You examine it, and have, or have not, 
reason to suspect that seeds of some kind are mixed upinit. But 
you prepare a bed in your garden, sow in it the powder, and soon 
after find a mixed crop of docks and thistles sprouting from your 
bed. Until this powder was sown neither docks nor thistles ever 
made their appearance in your garden. You repeat the experiment 
once, twice, ten times, fifty times. From fifty different beds after 
the sowing of the powder you obtain the same crop. What will be 
your response to the question proposed to you? “I amnotina 
condition,” you would say, “to affirm that every grain of the powder 
is a dock-seed or a thistle-seed; but I am in a condition to affirm 
that both dock and thistle-seeds form, at all events, part of the 
powder.” Supposing a succession of such powders to be placed in 
your hands with grains becoming gradually smaller, until they 
dwindle to the size of impalpable dust particles; assuming that you 
treat them all in the same way, and that from every one of them in 
a few days you obtain a definite crop—it may be clover, it may be 
mustard, it may be mignonette, it may be a plant more minute than 
any of these, the smallness of the particles, or of the plants that 
spring from them, does not affect the validity of the conclusion. 
Without a shadow of misgiving you would conclude that the powder 
must have contained the seeds or germs of the life observed. There 
is not in the range of physical science an experiment more conclusive 
nor an inference safer than this one. 

Supposing the powder to be light enough to float in the air, and 
that you are enabled to see it there just as plainly as you saw the 
heavier powder in the palm of your hand. If the dust sown by the 
air instead of by the hand produce a definite living crop, with the 
same logical rigour you would conclude that the germs of this crop 
must be mixed with the dust. To take an illustration: the spores 
of the little plant Penicillium glaucum, to which I have already 
referred, are light enough to float in the air. A cut apple, a pear, a 
tomato, a slice of vegetable marrow, or, as already mentioned, an old 
moist boot, a dish of paste, or a pot of jam, constitutes a proper 
soil for the Penicillium. Now, if it could be proved that the dust 
of the air when sown in this soil produces this plant, while, wanting 
the dust, neither the air nor the soil, nor both together, can produce 
it, it would be obviously just as certain in this case that the floating 
dust contains the germs of Penicillium as that the powders sown in 
your garden contained the germs of the plants which sprung from 
them. 

But how is the floating dust to be rendered visible? In this way. 
Build a little chamber and provide it with a door, windows, and 
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window-shutters. Let an aperture be made in one of the shutters 
through which a sunbeam can pass. Close the door and windows 
so that no light shall enter save through the hole in the shutter. 
The track of the sunbeam is at first perfectly plain and vivid in 
the air of the room. If all disturbance of the air of the chamber 
be avoided, the luminous track will become fainter and fainter, 
until at last it disappears absolutely, and no trace of the beam 
is to be seen. What rendered the beam visible at first? The 
floating dust of the air, which, thus illuminated and observed, 
is as palpable to sense as any dust or powder placed on the palm of 
the hand. In the still air the dust gradually sinks to the floor or 
sticks to the walls and ceiling, until finally, by this self-cleansing 
process, the air is entirely freed from mechanically suspended 
matter. 

Thus far, I think, we have made our footing sure. Let us proceed. 
Chop up a beefsteak and allow it to remain for two or three hours just 
covered with warm water ; you thus extract the juice of the beef in a 
concentrated form. By properly boiling the liquid and filtering it you 
can obtain from it a perfectly transparent beef-tea. Expose a number 
of vessels containing this tea to the moteless air of your chamber ; and 
expose a number of similar vessels containing precisely the same liquid 
to the dust-laden air. In three days every one of the latter stinks, 
and examined with the microscope every one of them is found swarm- 
ing with the bacteria of putrefaction. After three months, or three 
years, the beef-tea within the chamber is found in every case as 
sweet and clear, and as free from bacteria as it was at the moment 
when it was first put in. There is absolutely no difference between 
the air within and that without save that the one is dustless and 
the other dust-laden. Clinch the experiment thus: Open the 
door of your chamber and allow the dust to enter it. In three days 
afterwards you have every vessel within the chamber swarming with 
bacteria, and in a state of active putrefaction. Here, also, the 
inference is quite as certain as in the case of the powder sown in 
your garden. Multiply your proofs by building fifty chambers 
instead of one, and by employing every imaginable infusion of wild 
animals and tame; of flesh, fish, fowl, and viscera; of vegetables of 
the most various kinds. If in all these cases you find the dust 
infallibly producing its crop of bacteria, while neither the dustless 
air nor the nutritive infusion, nor both together, are ever able to 
produce this crop, your conclusion is simply irresistible that the 
dust of the air contains the germs of the crop which has appeared 
in your infusions. I repeat there is no inference of experimental 
science more certain than this one. In the presence of such 
facts, to use the words of a paper lately published in the 
“‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ it would be simply monstrous to 
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affirm that these swarming crops of bacteria are spontaneously 
generated. 

Is there then no experimental proof of spontaneous generation ? 
I answer without hesitation, none! But to doubt the experimental 
proof of a fact, and to deny its possibility, are two different things, 
though some writers confuse matters by making them synonymous. 
In fact, this doctrine of spontaneous generation, in one form or 
another, falls in with the theoretic beliefs of some of the foremost 
workers of this age; but it is exactly these men who have the pene- 
tration to see, and the honesty to expose, the weakness of the 
evidence adduced in its support. 


And here observe how these discoveries tally with the common 
practices of life. Heat kills the bacteria, cold numbs them. 
When my housekeeper has pheasants in charge which she wishes 
to keep sweet, but which threaten to give way, she partially 
cooks the birds, kills the infant bacteria, and thus postpones 
the evil day. By boiling her milk she also extends its period of 
sweetness. Some weeks ago in the Alps I made a few experiments 
on the influence of cold upon ants. Though the sun was strong, 
patches of snow still maintained themselves on the mountain slopes. 
The ants were found in the warm grass and on the warm rocks adja- 
cent. Transferred to the snow the rapidity of their paralysis was 
surprising. In a few seconds a vigorous ant, after a few languid 
struggles, would wholly lose its power of locomotion and lie practically 
dead upon the snow. Transferred to the warm rock it would revive, 
to be again smitten with death-like numbness when retransferred to 
the snow. What is true of the ant is specially true of our bacteria. 
Their active life is suspended by cold, and with it their power of 
producing or continuing putrefaction. This is the whole philosophy 
of the preservation of meat by cold. The fishmonger, for example, 
when he surrounds his very assailable wares by lumps of ice, stays 
the process of putrefaction by reducing to numbness and inaction 
the organisms which produce it, and in the absence of which his fish 
would remain sweet and sound. It is the astonishing activity 
into which these bacteria are pushed by warmth that renders a 
single summer’s day sometimes so disastrous to the great butchers 
of London and Glasgow. The bodies of guides lost in the crevasses of 
Alpine glaciers have come to the surface forty years after their inter- 
ment, without the flesh showing any sign of putrefaction. But the most 
astonishing case of this kind is that of the hairy elephant of Siberia 
which was found incased in ice. It had been buried for ages, but 
when laid bare its flesh was sweet, and for some time afforded copious 
nutriment to the wild beasts which fed upon it. 

Beer is assailable by all the organisms here referred to, some of 
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which produce acetic, some lactic, and some butyric acid, while 
yeast is open to attack from the bacteria of putrefaction. In 
relation to the particular beverage the brewer wishes to produce, 
these foreign ferments have been properly called ferments of disease. 
The cells of the true leaven are globules, usually somewhat elon- 
gated. The other organisms are more or less rod-like or eel-like 
in shape, some of them being beaded so as to resemble necklaces. 
Each of these organisms produces a fermentation and a. flavour 
peculiar to itself. Keep them out of your beer and it remains for 
ever unaltered. Never without them will your beer contract 
disease. But their germs are in the air, in the vessels employed in 
the brewery ; even in the yeast used to impregnate the wort. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the art of the brewer is directed against 
them. His aim is to paralyze if he cannot annihilate them. 

For beer, moreover, the question of temperature is one of supreme 
importance ; indeed the recognised influence of tempefature is causing 
on the continent of Europe a complete revolution in the manufacture 
of beer. When I was a student in Berlin, in 1851, there were 
certain places specially devoted to the sale of Bavarian beer, which 
was then making its way into public favour. This beer is prepared 
by what is called the process of low fermentation ; the name being 
given partly because the yeast of the beer, instead of rising to the 
top and issuing through the bunghole, falls to the bottom of the 
cask ; but partly, also, because it is produced at a low temperature. 
The other and older process, called high fermentation, is far more 
handy, expeditious, and cheap. In high fermentation eight days 
suffice for the production of the beer; in low fermentation, ten, 
fifteen, even twenty days are found necessary. Vast quantities of 
ice, moreover, are consumed in the process of low fermentation. In 
the single brewery of Dreher, of Vienna, a hundred million 
pounds of ice are consumed annually in cooling the wort and beer. 
Notwithstanding these obvious and weighty drawbacks, the low 
fermentation is rapidly displacing the high upon the continent. 
Here are some statistics which show the number of breweries of both 
kinds existing in Bohemia in 1860, 1865, and 1870 :— 

1860, 1865. 1870. 


High Fermentation . : 281 81 18 
Low Fermentation , ° 135 459 831 


Thus in ten years the number of high-fermentation breweries fell 
from 281 to 18, while the number of low-fermentation breweries 
rose from 135 to 831. The sole reason for this vast change—a 
change which involves a greater expenditure of time, labour, and 
money— is the additional command which it gives the brewer over 
the fortuitous ferments of disease. These ferments, which, it is to 
be remembered, are living organisms, have their activity suspended 
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by temperatures below 10° C., and as long as they are reduced to 
torpor the beer remains untainted either by acidity or putrefaction. 
The beer of low fermentation is brewed in winter, and kept in cool 
cellars ; the brewer being thus enabled to dispose of it at his leisure, 
instead of forcing its consumption to avoid the loss involved in its 
alteration if kept too long. Hops, it may be remarked, act to some 
extent as an antiseptic to beer. The essential oil of the hop is 
bactericidal: hence the strong impregnation with hop juice of all 
beer intended for exportation. 

These low organisms, which one might be disposed to regard as 
the beginnings of life, were we not warned that the microscope, 
precious and perfect as it is, has no power to show us the real begin- 
nings of life, are by no means purely useless or purely mischievous 
in the economy of nature. They are only noxious when out of their 
proper place. They exercise a useful and valuable function as the 
burners and consumers of dead matter, animal and vegetable, reducing 
such matter, with a rapidity otherwise unattainable, to innocent 
carbonic acid and water. Furthermore, they are not all alike, and it 
is only restricted classes of them that are really dangerous to man. 
One difference in their habits is worthy of special reference here. 
Air, or rather the oxygen of the air, which is absolutely necessary to 
the support of the bacteria of putrefaction, is absolutely deadly to 
the vibrios which provoke the butyric acid fermentation. This is 
most simply illustrated by the following beautiful observation of 
Pasteur. You know the way of looking at these small organisms 
through the microscope. <A drop of the liquid containing them is 
placed upon glass, and on the drop is placed a circle of exceedingly 
thin glass; for, to magnify them sufficiently, it is necessary that the 
microscope should come very close to the organisms. Round the 
edge of the circular plate of glass the liquid is in contact with the 
air, and incessantly absorbs it, including the oxygen. Here, if the 
drop be charged with bacteria, we have a zone of very lively ones. 
But through this living zone, greedy of oxygen and appropriating 
it, the vivifying gas cannot penetrate to the centre of the film. In 
the middle, therefore, the bacteria die, while their peripheral col- 
leagues continue active. If a bubble of air chance to be enclosed in 
the film, round it the bacteria will pirouette and wabble until its 
oxygen has been absorbed, after which all their motions cease. 
Precisely the reverse of all this occurs with the vibrios of butyric 
acid. In their case it is the peripheral organisms that are first 
killed, the central ones remaining vigorous while ringed by a zone 
of dead. Pasteur, moreover, filled two vessels with a liquid con- 
taining these vibrios; through one vessel he led air, and killed its 
vibrios in half an hour; through the other he led carbonic acid, and 
after three hours found the vibrios fully active. It was while © 
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observing these differences of deportment fifteen years ago that the 
thought of life without air, and its bearing upon the theory of 
fermentation, flashed upon the mind of this admirable investigator. 

And here I am tempted to inquire how it is that during the last 
five or six years so many of the cultivated English and American pub- 
lic, including members of the medical profession and contributors to 
some of our most intellectual journals, could be so turned aside as 
they have been from the pure well-spring of scientific truth to be 
found in the writings of Pasteur? The reason I take to be, that 
while against unsound logic a healthy mind can always defend itself, 
against unsound experiment, without discipline it is defenceless. To 
judge of the soundness of scientific data, and to reason from data 
assumed to be sound, are two totally different things. The one 
deals with the raw material of fact, the other with the logical 
textures woven from that material. Now the logical loom may go 
accurately through all its motions, while the woven fibres may be 
all rotten. It is this inability, through lack of education in experi- 
ment, to judge of the soundness of experimental work, which lies at 
the root of the defection from Pasteur. 

I will cite an example of this mistake of judgment. Between 
the large-type articles and the reviews of the Saturday Review 
essays on various subjects are interpolated. In the calm of holiday 
evenings, while reading these brief essays, I have been many a time 
impressed, not only with their sparkling cleverness, but with their 
deep-searching wisdom and their wealth of spiritual experience. 
In this central region of the Review the question of spontaneous 
generation has been taken up and discussed. The writer is not a whit 
behind his colleagues in literary brilliancy and logical force. But 
having no touchstone in his own experience to enable him to distin- 
guish a good experiment from a bad one, he has, on a point of the 
gravest practical import, committed the influence of the powerful 
journal in which he writes to the support of error. It is only, I 
would repeat, by practice among facts that the intellect is prepared 
to judge of facts, and no mere logical acuteness or literary skill can 
atone for the want of this necessary education. 


We now approach an aspect of this question which concerns us 
still more closely, and which will be best illustrated by an actual 
fact. A few years ago I was bathing in an Alpine stream, and 
returning to my clothes from the cascade which had been my shower- 
bath, I slipped upon a block of granite, the sharp crystals of 
which stamped themselves into my naked shin. The wound was 
an awkward one, but being in vigorous health at the time, I 
hoped for a speedy recovery. Dipping a clean pocket handkerchief 
into the stream, I wrapped it round the wound, limped home, and 
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remained for four or five days quietly in bed. There was no pain, 
and at the end of this time I thought myself quite fit to quit my 
room. The wound, when uncovered, was found perfectly clean, 
uninflamed, and entirely free from matter. Placing over it a bit 
of goldbeater’s-skin, I walked about all day. Towards evening 
itching and heat were felt ; a large accumulation of matter followed, 
and I was forced to go to bed again. The water-bandage was 
restored, but it was powerless to check the action now set up; 
arnica was applied, but it made matters worse. The inflammation 
increased alarmingly, until finally I was ignobly carried on men’s 
shoulders down the mountain and transported to Geneva, where, 
thanks to the kindness of friends, I was immediately placed in the 
best medical hands. On the morning after my arrival in Geneva, 
Dr. Gautier discovered an abscess in my instep, at a distance of five 
inches from the wound. The two were connected by a channel, or 
sinus, as it is technically called, through which he was able to 
empty the abscess, without the application of the lance. 

By what agency was that channel formed—what was it that thus 
tore asunder the sound tissue of my instep, and kept me for six 
weeks a prisoner in bed? In the very room where the water- 
dressing had been removed from my wound and the goldbeater’s- 
skin applied to it, I opened this year a number of tubes, containing 
perfectly clear and sweet infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable. 
These hermetically sealed infusions had been exposed for weeks, both 
to the sun of the Alps and to the warmth of a kitchen, without 
showing the slightest turbidity or sign of life. But two days after 
they were opened the greater number of them swarmed with the 
bacteria of putrefaction, the germs of which had been contracted 
from the dust-laden air of the room. And had the matter from my 
abscess been examined, my memory of its appearance leads me to 
infer that it would have been found equally swarming with these 
bacteria—that it was their germs which got into my incautiously- 
opened wound, and that they were the subtle workers that burrowed 
down my shin, dug the abscess in my instep, and produced effects 
which might well have proved fatal to me. 

We here come face to face with the labours of a man who has 
established for himself an imperishable reputation in relation to 
this subject, who combines the penetration of the true theorist with 
the skill and conscientiousness of the true experimenter, and whose 
practice is one continued demonstration of the theory that the 
putrefaction of wounds is to be averted by the destruction of the 
germs of bacteria. Not only from his own reports of his cases, 
but from the reports of eminent men who have visited his hospital, 
and from the opinions expressed to me by continental surgeons, do 
I gather that one of the greatest steps ‘ever made in the art of 
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surgery was the introduction of the antiseptic system of treatment, 
practised, first in Glasgow, and now in Edinburgh by Professor 
Lister. 

The interest of this subject does not slacken as we proceed. We 
began with the cherry-cask and beer-vat; we end with the body of 
man. There are persons born with the power of interpreting natural 
facts, as there are others smitten with everlasting incompetence in 
regard to such interpretation. To the former class in an eminent 
degree belonged the celebrated philosopher Robert Boyle, whose 
words in relation to this subject have in them the forecast of pro- 
phesy. ‘And let me add,” writes Boyle in his “ Essay on the 
Pathological Part of Physik,” “ that he that thoroughly understands 
the nature of ferments and fermentations shall probably be much 
better able than he that ignores them, to give a fair account of 
divers phenomena of several diseases (as well fevers as others) which 
will perhaps be never properly understood without an insight into 
the doctrine of fermentations.” 

Two hundred years have passed since these pregnant words were 
written, and it is only in this our day that men are beginning to 
fully realise their truth. In the domain of surgery the justice 
of Boyle’s surmise has been most strictly demonstrated. Demon- 
stration is indeed the only word which fitly characterises the 
evidence brought forward by Professor Lister. You will grasp 
in a moment his leading idea. Take the extracted juice of beef 
or mutton, so prepared as to be perfectly transparent, and 
entirely free from the living germs of bacteria. Into the clear 
liquid let fall the tiniest drop of an infusion charged with the 
bacteria of putrefaction. Twenty-four hours subsequently the clear 
extract will be found muddy throughout, the turbidity being due to 
swarms of bacteria generated by the drop with which the infusion 
was inoculated. At the same time the infusion will have passed from 
a state of sweetness to a state of putridity. Let a drop similar to 
that which has produced this effect fall into an open wound: the 
juices of the living body nourish the bacteria as the beef or mutton 
juice nourished them, and you have putrefaction produced within 
the system. The air, as I have said, is laden with floating matter 
which, when it falls upon the wound, acts substantially like the drop. 
Professor Lister’s aim is to destroy the life of that floating matter— 
to kill such germs as it may contain. Had he, for example, dressed 
my wound, instead of opening it incautiously in the midst of air 
laden with the germs of bacteria, and instead of applying to it 
goldbeater’s-skin, which probably carried these germs upon its sur- 
face, he would have showered upon the wound, during the time of 
dressing, the spray of some liquid capable of killing the germs. 
The liquid usually employed for this purpose is dilute carbolic acid, 
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which, in his skilled hands, has become a specific against putrefac- 
tion and all its deadly consequences, 

We now pass the bounds of surgery proper, and enter the domain 
of epidemic disease, including those fevers so sagaciously referred to 
by Boyle. The most striking analogy between a contagium and a 
ferment is to be found in the power of indefinite self-multiplication 
possessed and exercised by both. You know the exquisitely truthful 
figures regarding leaven employed in the New Testament. A 
particle hid in three measures of meal leavens it all. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. In a similar manner a particle of 
contagium spreads through the human body and may be so multiplied 
as to strike down whole populations. Consider the effect produced 
upon the system by a microscopic quantity of the virus of smallpox. 
That virus is to all intents and purposes a seed. It is sown 
as yeast is sown, if grows and multiplies as yeast grows and 
multiplies, and it always reproduces itself. To Pasteur we are 
indebted for a series of masterly researches, wherein he exposes the 
looseness and general baselessness of prevalent notions regarding the 
transmutation of one ferment into another. He guards himself 
against saying it is impossible. The true investigator is sparing in 
the use of this word, though the use of it is unsparingly ascribed to 
him ; but, as a matter of fact, Pasteur has never been able to effect 
the alleged transmutation, while he has been always able to point 
out the open doorways through which the affirmers of such trans- 
mutations had allowed error to ) march i in upon them.? 

The great source of error here has been already alluded to in this 
discourse. The observers worked in an atmosphere charged with 
the germs of different organisms; the mere accident of first posses- 
sion rendering now one organism, now another, triumphant. In 
different stages, moreover, of its fermentative or putrefactive 
changes, the same infusion may so alter as to be successively taken 
possession of by different organisms. Such cases have been adduced 
to show that the earlier organisms must have been transformed into 
the later ones, whereas they are simply cases in which different 
germs, because of changes in the infusion, render themselves valid 
at different times. 

By teaching us how to cultivate each ferment in its purity,—in 
other words, by teaching us how to rear the individual organism 
apart from all others,—Pasteur has enabled us to avoid all these 
errors. And where this isolation of a particular organism has been 
duly effected it grows and multiplies indefinitely, but no change of 


(1) Those who wish for an illustration of the care necessary in these researches, and 
of the carelessness with which they have in some cases been conducted, will do well to 
consult the Rev. W. H. Dallinger’s excellent, “ Notes on Heterogenesis” in the 
October number of the Popular Science Review. 
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it into another organism is ever observed. In Pasteur’s researches 
the Bacterium remained a Bacterium, the Vibrio a Vibrio, the Peni- 
cillium a Penicillium, and the Torula a Torula. Sow any of these in 
a state of purity in an appropriate liquid; you get it, and it alone, 
in the subsequent crop. In like manner, sow small-pox in the 
human body, your crop is small-pox. Sow there scarlatina, and 
your crop is scarlatina. Sow typhoid virus, your crop is typhoid— 
cholera, your crop is cholera, The disease bears as constant a rela- 
tion to its contagium as the microscopic organisms just enumerated 
do to their germs, or indeed as a thistle does to its seed. No 
wonder, then, with analogies so obvious and so striking, that the 
conviction is spreading and growing daily in strength that repro- 
ductive parasitic life is at the root of epidemic disease—that living 
ferments finding lodgment in the body increase there and multiply, 
directly ruining the tissue on which they subsist, or destroying life 
indirectly by the generation of poisonous compounds within the 
body. This conclusion, which comes to us with a presumption 
almost amounting to demonstration, is clinched by the fact that 
virulently infective diseases have been discovered with which living 
organisms are as closely and as indissolubly associated as the growth 
of Torula is with the fermentation of beer. 


And here, if you will permit me, I would utter a word of warning 


to well-meaning people. We have now reached a phase of this 
question when it is of the very last importance that light should 
once for all be thrown upon the manner in which contagious and 
infectious diseases take root and spread, To this end the action of 
various ferments upon the organs and tissues of the living body must 
be studied; the habitat of each special organism concerned in the 
production of each specific disease must be determined, and the mode 
by which its germs are spread abroad as sources of further infection. 
It is only by such rigidly accurate inquiries that we can obtain final 
and complete mastery over these destroyers. Ifence, while abhor- 
ring cruelty of all kinds, while shrinking sympathetically from all 
animal suffering—suffering which my own pursuits never call upon 
me to inflict, an unbiassed survey of the field of research now opening 
out before the physiologist causes me to conclude, that no greater cala- 
mity could befall the human race than the stoppage of experimental 
inquiry in this direction. A lady whose philanthropy has rendered 
her illustrious said to me some time ago, that science was becoming 
immoral ; that the researches of the past, unlike those of the present, 
were carried on without cruelty. I replied to her that the science 
of Kepler and Newton, to which she referred, dealt with the laws 
and phenomena of inorganic nature; but that one great advance 
made by modern science was in the direction of biology, or the 
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science of life; and that in this new direction scientific inquiry, 
though at the outset pursued at the cost of some temporary suffering, 
would in the end prove a thousand times more beneficent than it had 
ever hitherto been. I said this because I saw that the very researches 
which the lady deprecated were leading us to such a knowledge of 
epidemic diseases, as will enable us finally to sweep these scourges of 
the human race from the face of this fair earth. 

This is a point of such special importance thet I should like to 
bring it home to your intelligence by a single trustworthy illustra- 
tion. In 1850, two distinguished French observers, MM. Davainne 
and Rayer, noticed in the blood of animals which had died of the 
virulent disease called splenic ferer, small microscopic organisms 
resembling transparent rods, but neither of them at that time 
attached any significance to the observation. In 1861, Pasteur pub- 
lished a memoir on the fermentation of butyric acid, wherein he 
described the organism which provoked it; and after reading this 
memoir it occurred to Davainne that splenic fever might be a case of 
fermentation set up within the animal body, by the organisms which 
had been observed by him and Rayer. ‘This idea has been placed 
beyond all doubt by subsequent research. 

Some years in advance of the ‘labours undertaken by Davainne, 
observations of the highest importance had been made on 
splenic fever by Pollender and Brauell. Two years ago, Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson gave us a very clear account of what was 
known up to that time of this disorder. With regard to the 
permanence of the contagium, it had been proved to hang for 
years about localities where it had once prevailed ; and this seemed 
to show that the rod-like organisms could not constitute the 
contagium, because their infective power was found to vanish in 
a few weeks. But other facts established an intimate connection 
between the organisms and the disease, so that a review of all the 
facts caused Dr. Sanderson to conclude that the contagium existed in 
two distinct forms: the one “ fugitive” and visible as transparent 
rods; the other permanent but “ latent,” and not yet brought 
within the grasp of the microscope. 

At the time that Dr. Sanderson was writing this report, a young 
German physician, named Koch, occupied with the duties of his 
profession in an obscure country district, was already at work, 
applying, during his spare time, various original and ingenious 
devices to the investigation of splenic fever. Ile studied the habits of 
the rod-like organisms, and found the aqueous humour of an ox’s 
eye to be particularly suitable for their nutrition. With a drop of 
the aqueous humour he mixed the tiniest speck of a liquid con- 
taining the rods, placed the drop under his microscope, warmed it 
suitably, and observed the subsequent action. During the first two 
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hours hardly any change was noticeable; but at the end of this time 
the rods began to lengthen, and the action was so rapid that at the 
end of three or four hours they attained from ten to twenty times 
their original length. At the end of a few additional hours they 
had formed filaments in many cases a hundred times the length 
of the original rods. The same filament, in fact, was frequently 
observed to stretch through several fields of the microscope. Some- 
times they lay in straight lines parallel to each other, in other 
cases they were bent, twisted, and coiled into the most graceful 
figures ; while sometimes they formed knots of such bewildering 
complexity that it was impossible for the eye to trace the individual 
filaments through the confusion. 

Had the observation ended hero an interesting scientific fact 
would have been added to our previous store, but the addition 
would have been of little practical value. Koch, however, continued 
to watch the filaments, and after a time noticed little dots appearing 
within them. These dots became more and more distinct, until 
finally the whole length of the organism was studded with minute 
ovoid bodies, which lay within the outer integument like peas 
within their shell. By-and-by the integument fell to pieces, the 
place of the organism being taken by a long row of seeds or spores. 
These observations, which were confirmed in all respects by the cele- 
brated naturalist, Cohn of Breslau, are of the highest importance. 
They clear up the existing perplexity regarding the latent and 
visible contagia of splenic fever ; for in the most conclusive manner, 
Koch proved the spores, as distinguished from the rods, to constitute 
the contagium of the fever in its most deadly and persistent form. 

How did he reach this important result? Mark the answer. 
There was but one way open to him to test the activity of the con- 
tagium, and that was the inoculation with it of living animals. He 
operated upon guinea-pigs and rabbits, but the vast majority of his 
experiments were made upon mice. Inoculating them with the fresh 
blood of an animal suffering from splenic fever, they invariably died 
of the same disease within twenty or thirty hours after inoculation. 
He then sought to determine how the contagium maintained its 
vitality. Drying the infectious blood containing the rod-like 
organisms, in which, however, the spores were not developed, 
he found the contagium to be that which Dr. Sanderson calls 
“fugitive.” It maintained its power of infection for five weeks at 
the furthest. He then dried blood containing the fully-developed 
spores, and exposed the substance to a variety of conditions. He 
permitted the dried blood to assume the form of dust; wetted this 
dust, allowed it to dry again, permitted it to remain for an indefinite 
time in the midst of putrefying matter, and subjected it to various 
other tests, After keeping the spore-charged blood which had been 
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treated in this fashion for four years, he inoculated a number of 
mice with it, and found its action as fatal as that of blood fresh 
from the veins of an animal suffering from splenic fever. There 
was no single escape from death after inoculation by this deadly 
contagium. Uncounted millions of these spores are developed in 
the body of every animal which has died of splenic fever, and every 
spore of these millions is competent to produce the disease. The 
name of this formidable parasite is Bacillus Anthracis.* 

Now the very first step towards the extirpation of these contagia is 
the knowledge of their nature ; and the knowledge brought to us by 
Dr. Koch will render as certain the stamping out of splenic fever as the 
stoppage of the plague of pébrine by the researches of Pasteur. One 
small item of statistics will show what this implies. In the single dis- 
trict of Novgorod in Russia, between the years 1867 and 1870, over 
fifty-six thousand cases of death by splenic fever, among horses, cows, 
and sheep, were recorded. But its ravages did not confine them- 
selves to the animal world, for during the time and in the district 
referred to, five hundred and twenty-eight human beings perished in 
the agonies of the same disease. 

A description of the fever will help you to come to a right decision 
on the point which I wish to submit to your consideration. ‘“ An 
animal,” says Dr. Burdon Sanderson, “ which perhaps for the previous 
day has declined food and shown signs of general disturbance, begins 
to shudder and to have twitches of the muscles of the back, and soon 
after becomes weak and listless. In the meantime the respiration 
becomes frequent and often difficult, and the temperature rises to 
three or four degrees above the normal; but soon convulsions, 
affecting chiefly the muscles of the back and loins, usher in the 
final collapse, of which the progress is marked by complete loss of 
power of moving the trunk or extremities, diminution of tempera- 
ture, mucous and sanguinolent alvine evacuations, and similar dis- 
charges from the mouth and nose.” Ina single district of Russia, 
as above remarked, fifty-six thousand horses, cows, and sheep, and 
five hundred and twenty-eight men and women, perished in this 
way during a period of two or three years. What the annual 
fatality is throughout Europe I have no means of knowing. Doubt- 
less it must be very great. The question, then, which I wish to 
submit to your judgment is this :—Is the knowledge which reveals 


(1) To produce its characteristic effects the contagium of splenic fever must enter the 
blood. The virulently infective spleen of a diseased animal may be eaten with impunity 
by mice. On the other hand, the disease refuses to be communicated by inoculation 
to dogs, partridges, or sparrows. In their blood bacillus anthracis ceases to act as a 
ferment. Pasteur announced more than six years ago the propagation of (the vitrios of 
the silkworm disease called flacherie, both by scission and by spores. He also made 
some remarkable experiments on the permanence of the contagium in the form of spores. 
See “ Etudes sur la Maladie des’ Vers 4 Soie,’”’ pp. 168 and 256, 
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to us the nature, and which assures the extirpation, of a disorder so 
virulent and so vile, worth the price paid for it? It is exceedingly 
important that assemblies like the present should see clearly the 
issues at stake in such questions as this, and that the properly- 
informed common sense of the community should temper, if not re- 
strain, the rashness of those who, meaning to be tender, would virtually 
enact the most hideous cruelty by the imposition of short-sighted 
restrictions upon physiological investigation. It is a modern 
instance of zeal for God, but not according to knowledge, the 
excesses of which zeal an instructed public opinion must correct. 


And now let us cast a backward glance on the field we 
have traversed, and try to extract from our labours such further 
profit as they can yield. For more than two thousand years the 
attraction of light bodies by amber was the sum of human knowledge 
regarding electricity, and for more than two thousand years 
fermentation was effected without any knowledge of its cause. 
In science one discovery grows out of another, and cannot appear 
without its proper antecedent. Thus, before fermentation could 
be understood, the microscope had to be invented and brought to a 
considerable degree of perfection. Note the growth of knowledge. 
Leeuwenhoek, in 1680, found yeast to be a mass of floating globules, 
but he had no notion that the globules were alive. This was proved 
in 1835 by Cagniard de la Tour and Schwann. Then came the 
question as to the origin of such microscopic organisms, and in this 
connection the memoir of Pasteur, published in the “‘ Annales de 
Chimie ” for 1862, is epoch-making, proving as it did to all compe- 
tent minds spontaneous generation to be thus fara chimera. On that 
investigation all Pasteur’s subsequent labours were based. Ravages 
had over and over again occurred among French wines. There was 
no guarantee that they would not become acid or bitter, particularly 
when exported. The commerce in wines was thus restricted, and 
disastrous losses were often inflicted on the wine-grower. Every one 
of these diseases was traced to the life of an organism. Pasteur 
ascertained the temperature which killed these ferments of disease, 
proving it to be so low as to be perfectly harmless to the wine. 
By the simple expedient of heating the wine to a temperature 
of fifty degrees centigrade, he rendered it inalterable, and thus 
saved his country the loss of millions. He then went on to vinegar 
—vin aigre, acid wine—which he proved to be produced by a fer- 
mentation set up by a little fungus called Mycoderma aceti. Torula, 
in fact, converts the grape juice into alcohol, and Jfycoderma 
aceti converts the alcohol into vinegar. Here also frequent failures 
occurred and severe losses were sustained. Through the opera- 
tion of unknown causes, the vinegar often became unfit for use, 
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sometimes indeed falling into utter putridity. It had been long 
known that mere exposure to the air was sufficient to destroy it. 
Pasteur studied all these changes, traced them to their living causes, 
and showed that the permanent health of the vinegar was ensured 
by the destruction of this life. He passed from the diseases of 
vinegar to the study of a malady which a dozen years ago had 
all but ruined the silk husbandry of France. This plague, which 
received the name of pébrine, was the product of a parasite which 
first took possession of the intestinal canal of the silkworm, spread 
throughout its body, and filled the sack which ought to contain the 
viscid matter of the silk. Thus smitten, the worm would go auto- 
matically through the process of spinning when it had nothing to 
spin. Pasteur followed this parasitic destroyer from year to year, 
and, led by his singular power of combining facts with the logic of 
facts, discovered eventually the precise phase in the development of 
the insect when the disease which assailed it could with certainty be 
stamped out. Pasteur’s devotion to this inquiry cost him dear. He 
restored to France her silk husbandry, rescued thousands of her 
population from ruin, set the looms of Italy also to work, but 
emerged from his labours with one of his sides permanently 
paralysed. His last investigation’ is embodied in a work entitled 
“‘ Studies on Beer,” in which he describes a method of rendering 
beer permanently unchangeable. That method is not so simple as 
those found effectual with wine and vinegar, but the principles 
which it involves are sure to receive extensive application at some 
future day. Taking into account all these labours of Pasteur, it is 
no exaggeration to state that the money value of his work would 
go far to cover the indemnity which France had to pay to 
Germany. 

There are other reflections connected with this subject which, 
even were I to pass them over without remark, would sooner or 
later occur to every thoughtful mind in this assembly. I have 
spoken of the floating dust of the air, of the means of rendering it 
visible, and of the perfect immunity from putrefaction which accom- 
panies the contact of germless matter and moteless air. Consider the 
woes which these wafted particles, during historic and pre-historic 
ages, have inflicted on mankind ; consider the loss of life in hospitals 
from putrefying wounds ; consider the loss in places where there are 
plenty of wounds but no hospitals, and in the ages before hospitals 
were anywhere founded ; consider the slaughter which has hitherto 
followed that of the battle-field, when those bacterial destroyers 
are let loose, often producing a mortality far greater than that 
of the battle itself; add to this the other conception that in times 
of epidemic disease the self-same floating matter has frequently, 
if not always, mingled with it the special germs which produce 
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the epidemic, being thus enabled to sow pestilence and death over 
nations and continents—consider all this and you will come with 
me to the conclusion that all the havoc of war, ten times multi- 
plied, would be evanescent if compared with the ravages due to 
atmospheric dust. 

This preventible destruction is going on to-day, and it has been 
permitted to go on for ages, without a whisper of information 
regarding its cause being vouchsafed to the suffering sentient world. 
We have been scourged by invisible thongs, attacked from im- 
penetrable ambuscades, and it is only to-day that the light of 
science is being let in upon the murderous dominion of our foes. 
Men of Glasgow, facts like these excite in me the thought that the 
rule and governance of this universe are different from what we in our 
youth supposed them to be—that the inscrutable Power, at once terrible 
and beneficent, in whom we live and move and have our being and 
our end, is to be propitiated by means different from those usually 
resorted to. The first requisite towards such propitiation is know- 
ledge ; the second is action, shaped and illuminated by that know- 
ledge. Of knowledge we already see the dawn, which will open out 
by-and-by to perfect day, while the action which is to follow has 
its unfailing source and stimulus in the moral and emotional nature 
of man—in his desire for personal well-being, in his sense of duty, 
in his compassionate sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-men. 
“ How often,” says Dr. William Budd in his celebrated work on 
Typhoid Fever,— How often have I seen in past days, in the 
single narrow chamber of the day-labourer’s cottage, the father in 
the coffin, the mother in the sick-bed in muttering delirium, and 
nothing to relieve the desolation of the children but the devotion of 
some poor neighbour, who in too many cases paid the penalty of her 
kindness in becoming herself the victim of the same disorder.” 
From the vantage-ground already won I look forward with con- 
fident hope to the triumph of medical art over scenes of misery like 
that here described. The cause of the calamity being once clearly 
revealed, not only to the physician, but to the public, whose intelli- 
gent co-operation is absolutely essential to success, the final victory 
of humanity is only a question of time. We have already a fore- 
taste of that victory in the triumphs of surgery as practised at 
your doors, 


J. TYNDALL. 
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‘“ ALTHORPE carried the Bill,” such is the tradition of our fathers, 
“the Bill,” of course, being the Bill to them—the great Reform 
Act of 1832, which was like a little revolution in that generation,— 
which really changed so much, and which seemed to change so much 
more. To have been mainly concerned in passing so great a measure 
seems to many of the survivors of that generation, who remember 
the struggles of their youth and recall the enthusiasm of that time, 
almost the acme of fame. And in sober history such men will always 
be respectfully and gravely mentioned, but all romance has died away. 
The Bill is to us hardly more than other bills; it is one of a great 
many Acts of Parliament which in this day, partly for good and partly 
for evil, have altered the ever-varying constitution of England. The 
special charm, the charm which to the last you may see that 
Macaulay always felt about it, is all gone. The very history of it 
is forgotten. Which of the younger generation can say what was 
General Gascoigne’s amendment, or who were the “ waverers,” or 
even how many Reform “ Bills” in those years there were? The 
events for which one generation cares most are often those of which 
the next knows least. They are too old to be matters of personal 
recollection, and they are too new to be subjects of study: 
they have passed out of memory, and they have not got into the 
books. Of the well-informed young people about us, there are very 
many who scarcely know who Lord Althorpe was. 

And in another respect this biography has been unfortunate. It 
has been kept too long. The Reform Act of 1867 has shed a painful 
light on the Reform Act of 1832, and has exhibited in real life 
what philosophers said were its characteristic defects. While these 
lingered in the books they were matters of dull teaching, and no one 
cared for them ; but now Mr. Disraeli has embodied them, and they 
are living among us. ‘The traditional sing-song of mere eulogy 
is broken by a sharp question. Those who study that time say, 
“Althorpe, you tell us, passed the Bill. It was his frankness and his 
high character and the rest of his great qualities which did it. But 
was it good that he should have passed it ? Would it not have been 
better if he had not possessed those fine qualities? Was not some 
higher solution possible ? Knowing this Bill by its fruits, largely 
good, but also largely evil, might we not have had abetter Bill? At 
any rate, if it could not be so, show why it could not be so. Prove that 
the grave defects in the Act of 1832 were necessary defects. Explain 
how it was that Althorpe had no choice, and then we will admire 
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him as you wish us.” But to this biographer—a man of that time, 
then in the House of Commons on the Whig side, and almost, as it 
were, on the skirts of the Bill—such questions would have seemed 
impossible. To him, the Act of 1832 is still wonderful and per- 
fect—the great measure which we carried in my youth; and as 
for explaining defects in it, he would have as soon thought of 
explaining defects in a revelation. 

But if ever Lord Althorpe’s life is well written, it will, I think, 
go far to explain not only why the Reform Bill was carried, but 
why that Bill is what it was. He embodies all the characteristic 
virtues which enable Englishmen to effect well and easily great 
changes in politics: their essential fairness, their “ large roundabout 
common sense,” their courage, and their disposition rather to give 
up something than to take the uttermost farthing. But on the other 
hand also he has all the characteristic English defects: their want 
of intellectual and guiding principle, their even completer want of 
the culture which would give that principle, their absorption in the 
present difficulty, and their hand-to-mouth readiness to take what 
solves it without thinking of other consequences. And I am afraid 
the moral of those times is that these English qualities as a 
whole—merits and defects together—are better suited to an early 
age of politics than to a later. As long as materials are deficient, 
these qualities are most successful in hitting off simple expedients, 
in adapting old things to new uses, and in extending ancient 
customs ; they are fit for instantaneous little creations, and admir- 
able at bit-by-bit growth. But when, by the incessant application 
of centuries, these qualities have created an accumulated mass of 
complex institutions, they are apt to fail, unless aided by others 
very different. The instantaneous origination of obvious expedients 
is of no use when the field is already covered with the heterogeneous 
growth of complex past expedients; bit-by-bit development is out 
of place unless you are sure which bit should and which bit should 
not be developed; the extension of customs may easily mislead 
when there are so many customs ; no immense and involved subject 
can be set right except by faculties which can grasp what is immense 
and scrutinise what is involved. But mere common sense is here 
matched with more than it can comprehend, like a schoolboy in the 
differential calculus ;—and absorption in the present difficulty is an 
evil, not a good, for what is wanted is that you should be able to see 
many things at once, and take in their bearings, not fasten yourself 
on one thing. The characteristic danger of great nations, like the 
Romans or the English, which have a long history of continuous 
creation, is that they may at last fail from not comprehending the 
great institutions which they have created. 

No doubt it would be a great exaggeration to say that this 
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calamity happened in its fulness in the year 1832, and it would be 
most unfair to Lord Althorpe to cite him as a complete example of 
the characteristics which may cause it; but there was something in 
him of those qualities, and some trace in 1832 of that calamity— 
enough in both cases to be a warning. Only a complete history 
of the time can prove this; but perhaps in a few pages I may a 
little explain and illustrate it. 

Let us first get, both as more instructive and as less tedious than 
analysis, a picture of the man as he stood in the principal event of 
his life. A good drawer has thus painted him. Lord Jeffrey, the 
great Edinburgh reviewer, who was an able lawyer and practical 
man of business in his day, though his criticism on party has not 
stood the test of time, was Lord Advocate in the Reform Ministry 
of 1830, and he is never tired of describing Lord Althorpe:— 
“There is something,” he writes, “to me quite delightful in his 
calm, clumsy, courageous, immutable probity, and it seems to have 
a charm for everybody.” ‘I went to Althorpe,” he writes, “ again, 
and had a characteristic scene with that most honest, frank, true, and 
stout-hearted of God’s creatures. He had not come down-stairs, and 
I was led up to his dressing-room, with his arms (very rough and 
hairy) bare above the elbows, and his beard half-shaved and half 
staring through the lather, with a desperate razor in one hand, and 
a great soap-brush in the other. He gave me the loose finger of his 
brush hand, and with the usual twinkle of his bright eye and radiant 
smile, he said, “‘ You need not be anxious about your Scotch bills 
to-night, for we are no longer his Majesty’s ministers.’”” And soon 
after he writes again, at an after stage of the ministerial crisis, 
“When they came to summon Lord Althorpe to a council on the 
Duke’s giving in, he was found in a shed with a groom busy oiling 
the locks of his fowling-pieces, and lamenting the decay into which 
they had fallen during his ministry.” And on another occasion he 
adds what may serve as an intellectual accompaniment to these 
descriptions, “‘Althorpe, with his usual frankness, gave us a pre- 
tended confession of his political faith, and a sort of creed of his 
political morality, and showed that though it was a very shocking 
doctrine to promulgate, he must say that he had never sacrificed his 
own inclinations to a sense of duty without repenting it, and always 
found himself more substantially unhappy for having employed him- 
self for the public good.” And some one else at the time said, “ The 
Government cannot be going out, for Althorpe looks so very dis- 
mal.” He was made (as we learn from this volume) a principal 
minister, contrary to his expectation and in opposition to his wish. 
He was always wanting to resign ; he was always uncomfortable, if 
not wretched, and the instant he could he abandoned politics, and 
would never touch them again, though he lived for many years. 
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And this, though in appearance he was most successful, and was 
almost idolized by his followers and friends. 

At first this seems an exception to one of Nature’s most usual 
rules. Almost always, if she gives a great faculty she gives also an 
enjoyment in the use of it. But here Nature had given a remarkable 
power of ruling and influencing men—one of the most remarkable 
(good observers seem to say) given to any Englishman of that gene- 
ration ; and yet the possessor did not like, but on the contrary, much 
disliked to use it. The explanation, however, is, that not only had 
Nature bestowed on Lord Althorpe this happy and great gift of direct- 
ing and guiding men, but, as if by some subtle compensation, had 
added what was, under the circumstances, a great pain to it. She 
had given him a most sluggish intellect—only moving with effort, 
and almost suffering,—generally moving clumsily, and usually 
following, not suggesting. If you put a man with a mind like 
this—especially a sensitive, conscientious man such as Lord Althorpe 
was—to guide men quickly through complex problems of legislation 
and involved matters of science, no wonder that he will be restive 
and wish to give up. No doubt the multitude wish to follow him ; 
but where is he to tell the multitude to go? His mind suggests 
nothing, and there is a pain and puzzle in his brain. 

Fortune and education had combined in Lord Althorpe’s case to 
develop his defects. His father and mother were both persons of 
great cultivation, but they were also busy people of the world, and 
so they left their son to pick up his education as he could. A Swiss 
footman, who did not know English very well, taught him to read, 
and “ was his sole instructor and most intimate associate till he went 
to Harrow.” His father, too, being a great fox-hunter, he clearly cared 
more, and was more occupied with hounds and animals, as a young 
boy, than with anything else; and he lived mainly with servants 
and people also so occupied, from which, as might be expected, 
he contracted a shyness and awkwardness which stayed with him 
through life. When he went to Harrow the previous deficiencies of 
his education were, of course, against him, and he seems to have shown 
no particular disposition to repair them. As far as can now be 
learnt he was an ordinary strong-headed and strong-willed English 
boy, equal to necessary lessons, but not caring for them, and only 
distinguished from the rest by a certain suppressed sensibility and 
tenderness, which he also retained in after years, and which softened 
a manliness that would otherwise have been rugged, and which 
saved him from being unrefined. 

At Cambridge his mother, as it appears, suddenly, and for the 
first time, took an interest in his studies, and told him she should 
expect him to be high at his first college examination. And this 
seems to have awakened him to industry. The examination was on 
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mathematics, which suited him much better than the Harrow classics, 
and he really came out high init. The second year it was the 
same, though he had good competitors. But there his studies 
ended. His being a nobleman at that time excluded him from the 
university examinations, and he was far too apathetic to work at 
mathematics, except for something of the sort, and his tutor seems to 
have discouraged his doing so. Thea, as since, the bane of Cambridge 
has been a certain incomplete and rather mean way of treating 
great studies, which teaches implicitly, if not plainly, that it was 
as absurd to learn the differential calculus in and for itself as it 
would be to keep a iedger for its own sake. On such a mind as Lord 
Althorpe’s, which required as much as possible to be awakened and kept 
awake to the interest of high studies, no external surroundings could 
have been more fatal. He threw up his reading and took to hounds, 
betting, and Newmarket, and to all which was then, even if not since, 
thought to be most natural, if not most proper, in a young nobleman. 

As far as classical studies are concerned he probably lost nothing. 
He was through life very opaque to literary interests, and in his 
letters and speeches always used language in the clumsiest way. 
But he had—perhaps from his childish field-sports—a keen taste 
for animals and natural history, which nowadays would have been 
developed into a serious pursuit. And as it was he had an odd 
craving for figures, which might have been made something of in 
mathematics. ‘“ He kept,” we are told, “an account of every shot 
he fired in the course of a year, whether he missed or killed, and 
made up the book periodically.”” He would not pass the accounts 
of the Agricultural Society without hunting for a missing three- 
pence ; and when Chancellor of the Exchequer he used, it is said, “to 
do all his calculations, however complicated, alone in his closet,” 
which his biographer thinks very admirable, and contrasts with the 
habit of Mr Pitt, “who used to take a Treasury clerk into his confi- 
dence,”’ but which was really very absurd. It is not by such 
mechanical work that great budgets are framed, and a great minister 
ought, to know what not to do himself, and how to use, for every- 
thing possible, the minds of others. Still there is much straight- 
forward strength in this, if also some comic dulness, 

If Lord Althorpe’s relatives did not give him a very good 
education, they did not make up for it by teaching him light accom- 
plishments. They sent him the “grand tour,” as it was then 
called; but he was shy and awkward, seems to have had no pre- 
vious preparation for foreign society, would not go into it, and 
returned boasting that he could not speak French. His mother—a 
woman of great fashion and high culture—must have sighed very 
much over so uncourtly and so “ English” an eldest son. 

Then, in the easy way of those times—it was in 1804—he was 
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brought into Parliament for Okehampton, a nomination borough, 
some ‘“‘ Mr. Strange,” a barrister, retiring in his favour, and his 
interest being strong, he was made a Lord of the Treasury. But 
the same apathy to intellectual interests which showed itself at 
college clung to him here also. He showed energy, but it was not 
the energy of a man of business. He passed, we are told, “the 
greatest part of his time in the country, and when he attended at 
the Treasury, which was very rarely, and only on particular occa- 
sions to make up a Board, he returned home immediately afterwards. 
Indeed, he used to have horses posted on the road from London to 
Althorpe, and often rode down at night, as soon as the House had 
risen, in order that he might hunt with the Pytchley the next 
morning.” ‘On these occasions,’ says another account, “he had 
no sleep, and often the hacks which he rode would fall down on the 
road.” And years afterwards the old clerks of the office used to tell 
of the rarity and brevity of his visits to the department, and of the 
difficulty of getting him to stay ;—all which shows force and character, 
but still not the sort of character which would fit a man to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But though he had much of the want of 
culture, Lord Althorpe had none of the unfeelingness which also the 
modern world is getting somehow to attach to the character of the 
systematic sportsman. On the contrary, he was one of the many 
instances which prove that this character may be combined with an 
extreme sensibility to the sufferings of animalsand man. He belonged 
to the class of men in whom such feelings are far keener than usual, 
and his inner character approached to the “ Arnold type,” “for to 
hear of cruelty or injustice pained him ”’ almost “like a blow.” 

He, it seems, kept a hunting journal, which tells how his hounds 
found a fox at Parson’s Hill, and ‘ran over old Naseby field 
to Althorpe in fifty minutes, and then, after a slight check, over the 
finest part of Leicestershire ;” and all that sort of thing. But pro- 
bably it does not tell one very natural consequence which happened 
to him from such a life. Being a somewhat uncouth person, 
addicted to dogs and horses—a ‘man’s man,” as Thackeray used to 
call it—he did not probably go much into ladies’ society, and was 
not very aggressive when he was there. But men who do not make 
advances to women are apt to become victims to women who make 
advances to them, and so it was with Lord Althorpe. He married a 
Miss Acklom, a “ Diana Vernon” sort of person, “ rather stout, and 
without pretension to regular beauty ;” but nevertheless, it is said, 
“ with something prepossessing about her—clever, well read, with 
a quick insight into the character of others, and with much self- 
dependence.’ And this self-dependence and thought she showed to 
her great advantage in the principal affair of her life. Lord Althorpe’s 
biographer is sure, but does not say how, that the first declaration of 
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love was made by the lady ; he was, it seems, too shy to think of such 
a thing. As a rule, marriages in which a young nobleman is actively 
captured by an aggressive lady are not domestically happy, though 
they may be socially useful, but in this case the happiness seems to 
have been exceptionally great ; and when she died, after a few years, 
he suffered a very unusual grief. ‘“ He went,” we are told, “ at 
once to Winton, the place where he had lived with her, and passed 
several months in complete retirement, finding his chief occupation 
in reading the Bible,” in which he found, at first, many grave diffi- 
culties, such as the mention of the constellation “Orion” by the 
prophet Amos, and the high place (an equality with Job and David) 
given by Ezekiel to the prophet Daniel when still a young man, 
‘and before he had proved himself to be a man of so great a calibre 
as he certainly did afterwards.” On these questions, he adds, 
“I have consulted a Mr. Shepherd, the clergyman here, but his 
answers are not satisfactory.” Happily, however, such a man is not 
at the mercy of clergymen’s answers, nor upon petty details of 
ancient prophets. The same sensibility which made him keenly 
alive to justice and injustice in things of this world, went further, 
and told him of a moral government in things not of this world. 
No man of or near the Arnold species was ever a sceptic as to, far 
less an unbeliever in, ultimate religion. New philosophies are not 
wanted or appreciated by such men, nor are book arguments of any 
real use, though these men often plod over them as if they were ; 
for in truth an inner teaching supersedes everything, and for good 
or evil closes the controversy ; no discussion is of any effect or force ; 
the court of appeal, fixed by nature in such minds, is peremptory 
in belief, and will not hear of any doubt. And so it was in this case. 
Through lite Lord Althorpe continued to be a man strong, though 
perhaps a little crude, in religious belief; and thus gained at the 
back of his mind a solid seriousness which went well with all the 
rest of it. And his grief for his wife was almost equally durable. 
He gave up not only society, which perhaps was no great trial, but 
also hunting—not because he believed it to be wrong, but because 
he did not think it seemly or suitable that a man after such a loss 
should be so very happy as he knew that hunting would make him. 

Soon after his marriage he had begun to take an interest in 
politics, especially on their moral side, and of course the increased 
seriousness of his character greatly augmented it. Without this 
change, though he might have thought he might have been occa- 
sionally useful in outlying political questions, probably he would 
have had no grave political career, and his life never would have 
been written. But the sort of interest which he took in politics 
requires some explanation, for though his time is not very long ago, 
the change of feeling since then is vast. 
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“Tf any person,” said Sir }jamuel Romilly, the best of judges, 
for he lived through the time: and was mixed up, heart and soul, in 
the matters he speaks of, ‘if any person be desirous of having an 
adequate idea of the misc)ievous effects which have been produced 
in this country by the french Revolution and all its attendant 
horrors, he should attempt some reforms on humane and liberal 
principles. He will then find not only what a stupid spirit of inno- 
vation, but what a savage spirit, it has infused into the minds of his 
countrymen.” And very naturally, for nothing is so cruel as fear. 
A whole gencration in England, and indeed in Europe, was so 
frightened by the Reign of Terror that they thought it could only 
be prevented by another Reign of Terror. The Holy Alliances, as 
they were then called, meant this and worked for this. Though we 
had not in name such an alliance in England, we had a state of 
opinion which did the work of one without one. Nine-tenths of 
the English people were above all things determined to put down 
“ French principles,” and unhappily “ French principles” included 
what we should all now consider obvious improvements and rational 
reforms. They would not allow the most cruel penal code which 
any nation ever had to be mitigated; they did not wish justice to 
be questioned ; they would not let the mass of the people be edu- 
cated, or at least only so that it came to nothing; they would not 
alter anything which came down from their ancestors, for in their 
terror they did not know but there might be some charmed value 
even in the most insignificant thing ; and after what they had seen 
happen in France, they feared that if they changed a single iota all 
else would collapse. 

Upon this generation, too, came the war passion. They waged, and 
in the main—though with many errors—waged with power and spirit, 
the war with Napoleon ; and they connected this with their horror 
of liberal principles in a way which is now very strange to us, but 
which was very powerful then. We know now that Napoleon was the 
head of a conservative reaction, a bitter and unfeeling reaction, just 
like that of the contemporary English ; but the contemporary English 
did not know this. To the masses of them he was Robespierre 
a cheval, as some one called him—a sort of Jacobin waging war, in 
some occult way, for liberty and revolution, though he called himself 
Emperor. Of course the educated few gradually got more or less to 
know that Napoleon hated Jacobins and revolution, and liberty too, 
as much as it is possible to hate them; but the ordinary multitude, 
up to the end of the struggle, never dreamed of it. Thus in an 
odd way the war passion of the time strengthened its conservative 
feeling ; and in a much more usual way it did so too, for it absorbed 
men’s minds in the story of battles and the glory of victories, and 
left no unoccupied thought for gradual improvement and dull reform 
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at home. A war time, also, is naturally a harsh time; for the 
tale of conflicts which sometimes raises men above pain, also 
tends to make men indifferent to it; the familiarity of the idea 
ennobles but also hardens. 

This savageness of spirit was the more important because, from 
deep and powerful economical agencies, there was an incessant 
distress running through society, sometimes less and sometimes 
more, but always, as we should now reckon, very great. The 
greatest cause of this was that we were carrying on, or trying to 
carry on, a system of free trade under a restrictive tariff: we would 
not take foreign products, and yet we wished to sell foreigners ours. 
And our home market was incessantly disordered. First the war 
and then the corn-laws confined us chiefly to our own soil for our 
food, but that soil was of course liable to fail in particular years, 
and then the price of food rose rapidly, which threw all other 
markets into confusion—for people must live first, and can only 
spend the surplus, after paying the cost of living, upon everything 
else. The fluctuations in the demand for our manufactures at home 
were ruinously great, though we were doing all we could to keep 
them out of foreign markets, and the combined effect was terrible. 
And the next great cause was that we were daily extending an un- 
precedented system of credit without providing a basis for it, and 
without knowing how to manage it. There was no clear notion that 
credit, being a promise to pay cash, must be supported by propor- 
tionate reserves of cash held in store ; and that as bullion is the inter- 
national cash, all international credit must be sustained by a store of 
bullion. In consequence all changes for the worse in trade, whether 
brought on by law or nature, caused.a destruction of confidence, and 
diffused an uneasy moral feeling which made them far worse than 
they would have been otherwise. The immense fluctuations in our com- 
merce, caused by protection, were aggravated by immense fluctuations 
in our credit, and the combined result was unspeakably disastrous. 

During the French war these causes were not so much felt. Trade 
was better, because we were creating a foreign market for our- 
selves. Just as lately, by lending to a miscellaneous mass of foreign 
countries, we enabled those countries to buy of us, so in the great 
war, by large subsidies and huge foreign expenditure, we created 
a “ purchasing power” which was ultimately settled in our manu- 
factures. We had nothing else to settle it with ; if we did not send 
them direct, we must use them to buy the bullion, or whatever else 
it might be which we did send indirectly. This “ war demand,” of 
which so much is said in the economical literature of those years, of 
course ceased at the peace; and as we declined to take foreign pro- 
ducts in exchange for ours, no substitute for it could be found, and 
trade languished in consequence. Agriculture, too, was worse after 
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the peace, for the natural protection given by the war was far more 
effective than the artificial protection given by the corn-laws. The 
war kept out corn almost equally whatever was the price, but the 
corn-laws were based on the “ sliding scale,” which let in the corn 
when it became dear. Our farmers, therefore, were encouraged to 
grow more corn than was enough for the country in good years, 
which they could not sell; and they did not get a full price in bad 
years, for the foreign corn came in more and more as the price 
rose and rose. Though the protection availed to hurt the manu- 
facturer, it was not effectual in helping the farmer. And the con- 
stant adversity of other interests, by a reflex action, also hurt him. 
Committees on agricultural distress, and motions as to the relief of 
trading distress, alternate in the parliamentary debates of those 
years. Our credit system, too, was in greater momentary danger 
after the peace than before; for during the war it was aided by a 
currency of inconvertible paper, which absolved us from the neces- 
sity of paying our promises in solid cash, though at very heavy cost 
in other ways, both at the instant and afterwards. 

These fluctuations in trade and agriculture of course told on the 
condition of the working classes. They were constantly suffering, 
and then the “ savage spirit” of which Sir Samuel has spoken 
showed itself at its worst. Suffering, as usual, caused complaint, 
and this complaint was called sedition. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, harsh laws were passed, and a harsher administra- 
tion incited to put it down. It could not be put down. It inces- 
santly smouldered and incessantly broke out, and for years England 
was filled with the fear of violence, first by the breakers of the law 
and then by the enforcers of it. 

Resistance to such a policy as this was most congenial to a nature 
half unhinged by misfortune, and always in itself most sensitive 
and opposed to injustice. Even before his wife’s death, Lord 
Althorpe had begun to exert himself against it; and afterwards he 
threw the whole vigour not only of his mind but of his body into it. 
So far from running away perpetually to hunt as in old times, he 
was so constant in his attendance in Parliament that tradition says 
hardly any one, except the clerks at the table, was more constantly 
to be seen there. He opposed all the Acts by which the Tory 
Government of the day tried to put down disaffection instead of 
curing it, and his manly energy soon made him a sort of power in — 
Parliament. He was always there, always saying what was clear, 
strong, and manly ; and therefore the loosely-knit opposition of that 
day was often guided by him; and the ministers, though strong in 
numerical majority, feared him, for he said things that the best of 
that majority understood in a rugged English way, which changed 
feelings, even if it did not alter votes. He was a man whom every 
one in the House respected, and who therefore spoke to prepossessed 
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hearers. No doubt, too, the peculiar tinge which grief had given 
to his character added to his influence. He took no share in the 
pleasures of other men. Though a nobleman of the highest place, still 
young, as we should now reckon (he was only thirty-six when Lady 
Althorpe died), he stood aloof from society which courted him, and 
lived for public business only ; and therefore he had great weight in 
it, for the English very much value obviously conscientious service, 
and the sobered foxhunter was a somewhat interesting character. 

He had not indeed any clear ideas of the cause of the difficulties 
of the time, or of the remedies for them. He did no doubt 
attend much to economical questions; and his taste for figures, 
shown before in calculating the ratio of his good shots to his bad, 
made statistical tables even pleasing to him. His strong sense, 
though without culture and without originality, struggled dimly and 
sluggishly with the necessary problems. But considering that he 
lived in the days of Huskisson and Ricardo, his commercial ideas 
are crude and heavy. He got as far as the notion that the sub- 
stitution of direct taxes for the bad tariff of those days would be 
“‘a good measure,’ but when he came to apply the principle he 
failed from inability to work it out. Nor did years of discussion 
effectually teach him. In his great budget of 1832—the first which 
the Whigs had made for many years, and at which therefore every 
one looked with unusual expectation—he proposed to take off a duty 
on tobacco, and to replace it by a tax on the transfer of real and 
funded property, together with a tax on the import of raw cotton ; 
and it was the necessity of having to withdraw the largest part of 
this plan, that more than anything else first gave the Whigs that 
character for financial incapacity which clung to them so long. 
A crude good sense goes no way in such problems, and it is useless 
to apply it to them. The other economical problem of the time, 
how to lay a satisfactory basis for our credit, Lord Althorpe was 
still less able to solve, and excusably so; for the experience which 
has since taught us so much did not exist, and the best theories then 
known were very imperfect. The whole subject was then encum- 
bered with what was called the “currency question,” and on this 
Lord Althorpe’s views were fairly sensible, but no more. 

I have said what may seem too much of the distresses of the 
country fifty or sixty years ago, not only because the mode in 
which he dealt with them is the best possible illustration of Lord 
Althorpe’s character, but also because some knowledge of them is 
necessary to an understanding of ‘Parliamentary reform,” as it 
was in his time, on account of which alone any one now cares for 
him. The “ bill,” if I may say so, for these miseries of the country 
was sent in to the old system of Parliamentary representation ; and 
very naturally. The defenders of that system of necessity conceded 
that it was anomalous, complex, and such as it would have been im- 
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possible to set up de novo. But they argued that it was practically 
successful, worked well, and promoted the happiness of the people 
better than any other probably would. And to this the inevitable 
rejoinder at the time was: “The system does not work well; the 
country is not happy ; if your system is as you say to be judged by 
its fruits, that system is a bad system, for its fruits are bad, and the 
consequences everywhere to be seen in the misery around us.” 
Upon many English minds which would have cared nothing for an 
apparent work of theoretical completeness, this “ practical” way of 
arguing, as it was called, pressed with irresistible strength. 

The unpopularity was greater because a new generation was 
growing up with “other thoughts” and “other minds” than that 
which had preceded it. Between 1828 and 1830, a new race came 
to influence public affairs, who did not remember the horrors of the 
French Revolution, and who had been teased to death by hearing their 
parents-talk about them. The harsh and cruel spirit which those 
horrors had awakened in their contemporaries became itself by the 
natural law of reaction an object of disgust and almost of horror to 
the next generation. When it was said that the old structure of 
Parliament worked well, this new race looked not only at the 
evident evils amid which they lived, but at the oppressive laws and 
administration by which their fathers had tried to cure those evils ; 
and they “debited” both to the account of the old Parliament. It 
was made responsible for the mistaken treatment as well as for the 
deep-rooted disease, and so the gravest clouds hung over it. 

The Duke of Wellington too (the most unsuccessful of Premiers 
as well as the most successful of generals), broke the Tory party 
—the natural party to support this system—into fragments. 
With a wise renunciation both of his old principles and of his 
fixed prejudices he had granted “Catholic emancipation,” and so 
offended the older and stricter part of his followers. They accused 
him of treachery, and hated him with a hatred of which in this 
quiet age, when political passion is feeble, we can hardly form an 
idea. And he then quarrelled, also, with the best of the moderate 
right—Mr. Huskisson and the Canningites. He had disliked Mr. 
Canning personally when alive, he hated still more the liberal prin- 
eiples which he had begun to introduce into our foreign policy, and 
he was an eager, despotic man who disliked difference of opinion ; so 
just when he had broken with the most irrational section of his 
party, he broke with its most rational members too and left him- 
self very weak. No one so much, though without meaning it, aided 
the cause of Parliamentary change, for he divided and enfeebled 
the supporters of the old system; he took away the question of 
Catholic Emancipation which before filled the public mind; and he 
intensified the unpopularity of all he touched by the idea of a 
“‘ Military premier,” for which we should not care now, but which 
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was odious and terrible then when men still feared oppression from 
the Government. 

Upon minds thus predisposed the French Revolution of 1830 
broke with magical power. To the young generation it seemed 
like the fulfilment of their dreams. 

‘The meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute took at once 
The attraction of a country in Romance, 
And lively thought that they might be 
Called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secluded island, heaven knows where, 


But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us.” 


And even to soberer persons this new revolution seemed to prove 
that change, even great change, was not so mischievous as had been 
said—that the good of 1789 might be gained without the evil, and 
that it was absurd not to try Reform when the unreformed world 
contained so much which was miserable and so much which was 
difficult to bear. Even a strong Tory ministry might have been 
overthrown, so great was the force of this sudden sentiment; the 
feeble ministry of the Duke of Wellington fell at once before it ; 
and the Whigs were called to power. 

Their first act was to frame a plan of Parliamentary reform, and 
that which they constructed was many times larger than anything 
which any one expected from them. All those who remember those 
times say that when they heard what was proposed they could 
hardly believe their ears. And when it was explained to the House 
of Commons, the confusion, the perplexity, and the consternation 
were very great. Reform naturally was much less popular in the 
assembly to be reformed than it was elsewhere. The general 
opinion was that if Sir R. Peel had risen at once and denounced the 
bill as destructive and revolutionary he might have prevented its 
being brought in. Another common opinion in the House was that 
the ‘‘ Whigs would go out next morning.” But the bill had been 
framed by one who, with whatever other shortcomings and defects, 
has ever had a shrewd eye for the probable course of public opinion. 
“T told Lord Grey,” says Lord Russell, “that none but a large 
measure would be a safe measure.” And accordingly, as soon as its 
provisions came to be comprehended by the country, there was 
perhaps the greatest burst of enthusiasm which England has ever 
seen (certainly the greatest enthusiasm for a law, though that for 
a favourite person may sometimes have risen as high or higher). 
A later satirist has spoken of it as the “ Great bill for giving every- 
body everything,” and everybody almost seems to have been as 
much in favour of it as if they were to gain everything by it. 
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Agricultural counties were as eager as manufacturing towns; men 
who had always been Tories before were as warm as Liberals. The 
country would have “the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill.” 

But this enthusiasm did not of itself secure the passing of the bill; 
there were many obstacles in the way, which it took months to 
overcome, and which often made many despair. First the bill was 
not one of which the political world itself strongly approved ; on the 
contrary, if left to itself, that world would probably have altogether 
rejected it. It was imposed by the uninitiated on the initiated, by 
the many on the few; and inevitably those who were compelled to 
take it did not like it. Then the vast proposals of the ministry 
deeply affected many private interests. In 1858 I heard an able 
politician say, ‘‘ The best way for a Government to turn itself out is 
to bring in a Reform Bill; the number of persons whom every such 
bill must offend is very great, and they are sure to combine together, 
not on Reform, but on something else, and so turn out the Govern- 
ment.” And if there was serious danger to a ministry which 
ventured to propose such petty reforms as were thought of in 1858, 
we can imagine the magnitude of the danger which the ministry of 
1832 incurred from the great measure they then brought in. One 
member, indeed, rose and said, “I am the proprietor of Ludgershall, 
I am the member for Ludgershall, I am the constituency of Ludger- 
shall, and in all three capacities I assent to the disfranchisement of 
Ludgershall.”” But the number of persons who were so disinterested 
wasrare. The Bill of 1832 affected the franchise of every constituency, 
and, therefore, the seat of every member; it abolished the seats of 
many, and destroyed the right of nomination to seats also possessed 
by many ; and nothing could be more repugnant to the inclinations 
of most. A House of Commons with such a bill before it was inevi- 
tably captious, unruly, and difficult to guide. And even if there 
had been or could have been a House of Commons which at heart 
liked the bill, there would still have been the difficulty, that 
many other people then most influential did not much like 
it. A great many members of the Cabinet which proposed it, 
though they believed it to be necessary, did not think it to 
be desirable. The country would have some such measure, and 
therefore they proposed this. ‘Lord Palmerston and Mr. Grant,” 
says Lord Russell, “ had followed Mr. Canning in his opposition to 
Parliamentary Reform. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Holland had 
never been very eager on the subject.” Lord Brougham did not 
approve of the disfranchisement of nearly so many boroughs, and 
others of the Cabinet were much of the same mind. Their opinion 
was always dubious, their action often reluctant, and, according to 
Mr. Greville, some of the most influential of them being very 
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sensitive to the public opinion of select political society were soon 
“heartily ashamed of the whole thing.” 

The House of Lords, too, was adverse, not only as an assembly of 
men mostly rich and past middle age is ever adverse to great political 
change, or as a privileged assembly is always hostile to any movement 
which may destroy it, but for a reason peculiar to itself. The 
English House of Lords, as we all know, is not a rigid body of fixed 
number like the upper chambers of book constitutions, but an elastic 
body of unfixed number. The Crown can add to its members when 
it pleases and as it pleases. And in various ways which I need not 
enumerate now, this elasticity of structure has been of much use, but 
in one way it does much harm. The Crown for this purpose means the 
ministry ; the ministry is appointed by a party, and is the agent of 
that party, and therefore it makes peers from its own friends all but 
exclusively. Under a Tory Government more than nine-tenths of 
the new peers will be Tory; under a Whig Government more than 
nine-tenths will be Whig ; and if for a long course of years either party 
has been continuously, or nearly so, in power, the House of Lords 
will be filled with new members belonging to it. And this is a 
serious inconvenience, because the longer any party has been thus in 
power, the more likely it is to have to go out and lose power, and 
the new ministry which comes in, and the new mode of thought 
which that ministry embodies, finds itself face to face with a House 
of Peers embodying an antagonist mode of thought, and formed by 
its enemies. In 1831 this was so, for the Tories had been in office 
almost without a break since 1784, had created peers profusely, who 
were all Tories, and added the Irish elective peers who, from the 
mode of election, were all Tories too. In consequence the Reform 
movement of 1831 and 1832 found itself obstinately opposed to a 
hostile House of Lords, whose antagonism aided the reluctance 
diffused through the House of Commons, and fostered the faint- 
heartedness common in the Cabinet. The King, too, who had begun 
by being much in favour of reform, gradually grew frightened. His 
correspondence with Lord Grey gives a vivid picture of a well- 
meaning, but irresolute man, who is much in the power of the last 
speaker, who at last can be securely relied on by no one, and who 
gives incessant (and as it seems unnecessary) trouble to those 
about him. The rising republicanism of the day will find in these 
letters much to serve it; for however convinced one may be, on 
general grounds, that English royalty was necessary to English 
freedom at that time, it is impossible not to be impatient at seeing 
how, month after month in a great crisis, when there was so much 
else to cause anxiety and create confusion, one stupid old man should 
have been able to add so much to both. 

And all through the struggle the two effects of the new French 
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Revolution were contending with one another. Just as it aroused 
in young and sanguine minds (and the majority of the country was 
just then disposed to be sanguine) the warmest hopes, in minds 
oppositely predisposed it aroused every kind of fear. Old and timid 
people thought we should soon have in England “ Robespierre and 
the guillotine.” Indeed, in a way that it is rather amusing now to 
consider, the French horrors of 1793 are turned into a kind of 
intellectual shuttlecock by two disputants. One says, “See what 
comes of making rash changes, how many crimes they engender, and 
how many lives they lose!” “ No’’ replies the other, “‘ see what comes 
of not making changes till too late, for it was delay of change, and 
resistance to change, which caused those crimes and horrors.” Nor 
were these unreal words of mere rhetoric. They told much on many 
minds, for what France had done and would do then naturally filled 
an immense space in men’s attention, 2s for so many years not long 
since Europe had been divided into France and anti-France. 

With all these obstacles in its way the ministry of 1831 had the 
greatest difficulty in carrying the Reform Bill. I have not space to 
narrate, even in the briefest way, the troubled history of their doing 
so. Parliamentary debates are generally dull in the narration, but 
so great was the excitement, and so many were the relieving circum- 
stances, that an accomplished historian will be able to make posterity 
take some sort of exceptional interest in these. The credit of the 
victory, such as it is, must be divided between many persons; Lord 
Grey managed the king, and stood first in the eye of the country ; 
Lord Russell contributed the first sketch of the bill, containing all 
its essential features, both good and bad, and he introduced the first 
bill into the House of Commons; the late Lord Derby then first 
showed his powers as a great debater. But the best observers say 
that Lord Althorpe carried the bill: he was leader of the House at 
the time, and the main strain of ruling one of the most troubled 
of Parliaments was on him. His biographer, Sir James le Marchant, 
who was present at the debates, says :— 


‘‘Lord Althorpe’s capacity as a leader had been severely tested throughout 
this tremendous struggle, and it extorted the praise even of his political 
opponents. I recollect Sir Henry Hardinge saying, ‘It was Althorpe carried 
the bill. His fine temper did it. And in answer to a most able and argu- 
mentative speech of Crocker, he rose and merely said, ‘‘ that he had made some 
calculations which he considered as entirely conclusive in refutation of the 
right honourable gentleman’s arguments which he had mislaid, but if the 
House would be guided by his advice they would reject the amendment”— 
which they accordingly did. There is no standing against such influence as 
this. The Whigs ascribed Lord Althorpe’s influence not to his temper alone, 
but to the confidence felt by the House in his integrity and sound judgment, 
an opinion so universal that Lord Grey was induced by it to press upon hima 
peerage that he might take charge of the bill in the committee of the Lords; 
and the design was abandoned not from any hesitation or unwillingness on the 
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part of Lord Althorpe, but from the difficulty of finding a successor to him in 
the Commons.’ So bad a speaker, with so slow a mind, has never received so 
great a compliment in a scene where quickness and oratory seem at first sight 
to be the most absolutely requisite of qualities.” 


But it is no doubt a great mistake to imagine that these qualities 
are the true essentials to success of this kind. A very shrewd 
living judge says, after careful reflection, that they are even hurtful. 
“A man,” says Mr. Massey in his history, “ who speaks seldom, 
and who speaks ill, is the best leader of the House of Commons.” 
And no doubt the slow-speeched English gentlemen rather sympa- 
thize with slow speech in others. Besides, a quick and brilliant 
leader is apt to be always speaking, whereas a leader should inter- 
fere only when necessary, and be therefore felt as a higher force 
when he does so. His mind ought to be like a reserve fund; not 
invested in showy securities, but sure to be come at when wanted, 
and always of stable value. And this Lord Althorpe’s mind was ; 
there was not an epigram in the whole of it; everything was solid 
and ordinary. Men seem to have trusted him much as they trust 
a faithful animal, entirely believing that he would not deceive if he 
could, and that he could not if he would. 

And what, then, was this great “bill” —which it was so great an 
achievement to pass? Unfortunately this is not an easy question 
to answer shortly. The “bill” destroyed many old things and 
altered many old things, and we cannot understand its effects except 
in so far as we know what these old things were. 

“A variety of rights of suffrage,” said Sir James Mackintosh, 
“is the principle of the English representation.” How that variety 
began is not at all to the present purpose ; it grew as all English 
things grow—by day-by-day alterations from small beginnings ; 
and the final product was very different from the first beginning, 
as well as from any design which ever at any one time entered 
any one’s mind, There always was a great contrast between the 
mode of representation in boroughs and in counties, because there 
was a great contrast in social structure between them. The “knight 
of the shire” was differently chosen from the “burgess of the 
town,” because the “ shire” was a different sort of place from the 
town, and the same people could not have chosen for the two—the 
same people not existing in the two. The borough representations 
of England, too, “struggled up ”—there is hardly any other word to 
describe it—in a most irregular manner. The number of towns 
which sent representatives is scarcely ever the same in any two of 
our oldest Parliaments. The sheriff had a certain discretion, for 
the writ only told him to convene “de quolibet burgo duos bur- 
genses,” and did not name any towns in particular. Most towns 
then disliked the duty and evaded it if possible, which seems to 
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have augmented the sheriff’s power, for he could permit or prevent 
the evasion as much as he chose. And at a very early period great 
differences grew up between the ways of election in the towns which 
were always represented. There seems to have been a kind of 
“natural selection ;”’ the most powerful class in each borough chose 
if it could at each election, and if any class long continued the most 
powerful, it then acquired customary rights of election which came 
to be unalterable. Nor was there any good deciding authority to 
regulate this confusion. The judge of elections was the ‘“ House of 
Commons ’’ itself, and it often decided not according to law or 
evidence, but as political or personal influence dictated. And 
rights of election thus capriciously recognised became binding on the 
borough for ever. As might be expected the total result was 
excessively miscellaneous. The following are the franchises of the 
boroughs in two counties as legislators of 1832 found them :— 


SoMERSETSHIRE. 


BRIstoL . . . Freeholders of 40s., and free burgesses. 

Bato . . . . Mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen only. 

WELIS . . . . Mayor, masters, burgesses, and freemen of the seven 
trading companies of the said city. 

TAUNTON . . . Potwallers, not receiving alms or charity. 

BRIDGEWATER. . Mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four capital burgesses of the 
borough paying scot and lot. 

IncHESTER . . . Alleged to be the inhabitants of the said town paying scot 
and lot which the town called potwallers. 

MINEHEAD. . . The parishioners of Dunster and Minehead, being house- 
keepers in the borough of Minehead, and not receiving 
alms. 


MiLBoRN Port . The capital bailiffs and their deputies, the number of bailiffs 
being nine, and their deputies being two; in the com- 
monalty, stewards, their number being two; and the 
inhabitants thereof paying scot and lot. 


LANCASHIRE. 
LANCASTER. . . Freemen only. 
Wigan . . . . Free burgesses. 
CLITHEROE . . . Freeholders, resident and non-resident. 
LIivERPOOL. . . Mayor, bailiffs, and freemen not receiving alms. 
Preston . . . All the inhabitants. 


Nothing could be more certain than that a system which 
was constructed in this manner must sooner or later need great 
alteration. Institutions which have grown from the beginning 
by adaptation may last as long as any if they continue to 
possess the power of adaptation. The force which created them 
still exists to preserve them. But in this case the power of 
adaptation was gone. A system of representation made without 
design was fixed as eternal upon a changing nation; and some- 
how or other it was sure to become unsuitable. Nothing could be 
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more false in essence than the old anti-reform arguments as far as 
they affected the “wisdom of our ancestors ;” for the characteristic 
method of our ancestors had been departed from. Our ancestors 
changed what they wanted bit by bit, just when and just as they 
wanted. But their descendants were forbidden to do so; they were 
asked to be content not only with old clothes but with much patched 
old clothes, which they were denied the power to patch again. And 
this sooner or later they were sure to refuse. 

In 1832 a grave necessity existed for changing it. The rude 
principle of natural selection by which it had been made, insured 
that at least approximately the classes most influential in the 
nation would have a proportionate power in the legislation; no great 
class was likely to be denied anything approaching to its just weight. 
But now that a system framed in one age was to be made to continue 
unchanged through after ages there was no such security. On 
the contrary, the longer the system went on without change the 
more sure it was to need change. Some new class was sure in 
course of time to grow up for which the fixed system provided no 
adequate representatives; and the longer that system continued 
fixed, the surer was this to happen, and the stronger was it likely 
that this class would be. In 1832,-such a class had arisen of the 
first magnitude. The trading wealth of the country had created a 
new world which had no voice in Parliament comparable to that 
which it had in the country. Not only were some of the greatest 
towns, like Birmingham and Manchester, left without any members 
at all, but in most other towns the best of the middle class felt that 
they had no adequate power; they were either extinguished by a 
franchise too exclusive, or swamped by one too diffused ; either way, 
they were powerless. 

There was equal reason to believe that by the same inevitable course 
of events some class would come to have more power in Parliament 
than it should. The influence which gave the various classes their 
authority at the time in which the machinery of our representation 
was famed, would be sure in time to ebb away, wholly or in part, 
from some of them. And in matter of fact they did so. The richer 
nobility and the richer commoners had come to have much more power 
than they ought. The process of letting the most influential people 
in a borough choose its members, amounted in time to letting the 
great nobleman or great commoner to whom the property of the 
town belonged, choose them. And many counties had fallen into 
the direction of the same hands also, so that it was calculated, if not 
with truth, at any rate with an approach to it, that one hundred and 
seventy-seven lords and gentlemen chose as many as three hundred 
and fifty-five English members of Parliament. The parlia- 
mentary power of these few rich peers and squires was much too 
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great when compared with their share in the life of the nation, just 
as that of the trading class was too weak; the excess of the one 
made the deficiency of the other additionally difficult to bear; and 
the contrast was more than ever galling in the years from 1830 to 
1832, because just then the new French Revolution had revived the 
feud between the privileged classes and the non-privileged. The 
excessive parliamentary power of these few persons had before been 
a yoke daily becoming heavier and heavier, and now it could 
be endured no longer. 

The reform “bill” amended all this. It abolished a multitude of 
nomination boroughs, gave members to large towns and cities, and 
changed the franchise, so that in all boroughs at any rate, the 
middle classes obtained predominant power. And no one can deny 
that the good so done was immense ; indeed, no one does now deny 
it, for the generation of Tories that did so has passed away. No 
doubt the Reform Act did not produce of itself at once the new 
heaven and new earth which its more ardent supporters expected 
of it. It did nothing to remove the worst evils from which the 
country suffered, for those evils were not political but economical ; 
and the classes whom it enfranchised were not more economically 
instructed than those whom they superseded. The doctrine of 
protection then reigned all through the nation, and while it did so 
no real cure for those evils was possible. But this Act, coming as 
it did when a new political generation was prepared to make use of 
it, got rid entirely of the “cruel spirit’? by which our distresses 
had been repressed before, and which was as great an evil as those 
distresses themselves, introduced many improvements, municipal 
reform, tithe reform, and such like, in which the business-like 
habit of mind due to the greater power of the working classes, 
mainly helped and diffused a sweeter and better spirit through 
society. 

But these benefits were purchased at a price of the first magni- 
tude, though, from the nature of it, its payment was long deferred. 
The reformers of 1832 dealt with the evils of their time, as. they 
would have said, in an English way, and without much thinking of 
anything else. And exactly in that English way, as they had under 
their hands a most curious political machine which had grown with- 
out design, and which produced many very valuable, though not 
very visible effects, they, without thought, injured and destroyed 
some of the best of it. 

First, the old system of representation, as we have seen, was 
based ona variety of franchises. But, in order to augment the 
influence of the middle class, the reformers of 1832 destroyed that 
variety ; they introduced into every borough the £10 household 
franchise, and with a slight exception which we need not take 
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account of, made that franchise the only one in all boroughs. 
They raised the standard in the boroughs in which it was lower 
than £10, and lowered it in those where it was higher; and in this 
way they changed the cardinal principle of the system which they 
found for the established uniformity as a rule instead of variety. 

And this worked well enough at first, for there was not for some 
years after 1832 much wish for any more change in our constitu- 
encies. But in our own time we have seen the harm of it. If you 
establish any uniform franchase in a country, then it at once becomes 
a question, What sort of franchise is it to be? Those under it will 
say that they are most unjustly excluded ; they will deny that there 
is any real difference between themselves and those above; they will 
show without difficulty that some whom the chosen line leaves out 
are even better than those which it takes in. And they will raise 
the cry so familiar in our ears—the cry of class legislation. They 
will say, Who are these ten-pound householders, these arbitrarily 
chosen middle-class men, that they should be sole electors? Why 
should they be alone enfranchised and all others practically disfran- 
chised, either by being swamped by their more numerous votes or by 
not having votes at all? The case is the stronger because one of the 
most ancient functions of Parliament, and especially the Commons 
House of Parliament, is the reformation of grievances. This 
suited very well with the old system of variety; in that miscel- 
laneous collection of constituencies every class was sure to have some 
members who represented it. There were then working-class con- 
stituencies sending members to speak for them,—‘men,’’ says 
Mackintosh, “of popular talents, principles, and feelings; quick 
in suspecting oppression, bold in resisting it, not thinking favourably 
of the powerful; listening almost with credulity to the complaints 
of the humble and the feeble, and impelled by ambition when they 
are not prompted by generosity to be defenders of the defenceless.” 
And in cases of popular excitement, especially of erroneous excite- 
ment, this plan insured that it. should have adequate expression, and 
so soon made it calm. But the legislation of 1832 destroyed these 
working-men’s constituencies; “they put the country,” as it was 
said afterwards, “under ten-pounders only.’”’ And in consequence 
there are in our boroughs now nothing but working-class constitu- 
encies; there are no longer any ten-pound householders at all. 
There is throughout our boroughs a uniform sort of franchise, and 
that the worst sort—a franchise which gives the predominance to 
the most ignorant and the least competent, if they choose to 
use it. The middle classes have as little power as they had 
before 1832, and the only difference is, that before 1832 they 
were ruled by those richer than themselves, and now they are ruled 
by those poorer. 
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No doubt there is still an inequality in the franchise between 
counties and boroughs—the sole remnant of the variety of our 
ancient system. But that inequality is much more difficult to 
defend now when it stands alone, than it was in old times when it 
was one of many. And the “ugly rush” of the lower orders which 
has effaced the “hard and fast” line established in 1832 threatens 
to destroy this remnant of variety. In a few years probably there 
will be but one sort of franchise throughout all England, and the 
characteristic work of 1832 will be completely undone; the middle 
classes, whose intelligence Macaulay praised, and to whom he helped 
to give so much power, will have had all that power taken away 
from them. 

No doubt, too, there is still a real inequality of influence, though 
there is a legal equality of franchise. The difference of size of 
boroughs gives more power to those in the small boroughs than to 
those in the large. And this is very valuable, for elections for large 
boroughs are costly, and entail much labour that is most disagreeable. 
But here, again, the vicious precedent of establishing uniformity 
set in 1882 is becoming excessively dangerous. Being so much 
used to it people expect to see it everywhere. There is much risk that 
before long there may be only one sort of vote and only one size of 
constituency all over England, and then the reign of monotony will 
be complete. 

And, secondly, the reformers of 1832 committed an almost worse 
error in destroying one kind of select constituency without creating 
an intellectual equivalent. We are not used nowadays to think 
of nomination boroughs as select constituencies, but such, in 
truth, they were, and such they proved themselves to be at, 
perhaps, the most critical period of English history. Lord Russell, 
no favourable judge, tells us “that it enabled Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to consolidate the throne of the House of Hanover amid 
external and internal dangers.” No democratic suffrage would 
then have been relied on for that purpose, for the mass of English- 
men were then more or less attached to their hereditary king, and 
they might easily have been induced to restore him. They had not, 
indeed, a fanatical passion of loyalty towards him, nor any sentiment 
which would make them brave many dangers on his behalf; but 
there was much sluggish and sullen prejudice which might have 
been easily aroused to see that he had his rights, and there were 
many relics of ancient loyal zeal which might have combined with 
that prejudice and ennobled it. Nor did the people of that day 
much care for what we should now call Parliamentary Government. 
The educated opinion of that day was strongly in favour of the 
House of Hanover; but the numerical majority of the nation was 
not equally so; perhaps it would have preferred the House of Stuart. 
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But the higher nobility and the richer gentry possessed a great 
power over the opinions of Parliament because many boroughs were 
subject to their control, and by exerting that power they, in con- 
junction with the trading classes, who were then much too weak to 
have moved by themselves, fixed the House of Hanover on the 
throne, and so settled the freedom of England. These boroughs 
at that time, for this purpose as select constituencies, were of 
inestimable value, because they enabled the most competent opinion 
in England to rule without dispute, when, under any system of 
diffused suffrage, that opinion would either have been out-voted or 
almost so. 

And to the last these boroughs retained much of this peculiar 
merit. They were an organ for what may be called specialized 
political thought, for trained intelligence busy with public affairs. 
Not only did they bring into Parliament men of genius and ability, 
but they kept together a higher political world capable of appre- 
ciating that genius and ability when young, and of learning from 
it when old. The Whig party, such as it was in those days especially, 
rested on this parliamentary power. In them was a combination 
of more or less intelligent noblemen of liberal ideas and aims, who 
chose such men as Burke, and Brougham, and Hume, and at last 
Macaulay, to develop those ideas and to help to attain those aims. 
If they had not possessed this peculiar power, they would have had no 
such intellectual influence ; they would have simply been gentlemen 
of what we now think good ideas, with no special means of advancing 
them. And they would not have been so closely combined together 
as they were; they would have been scattered persons of political 
intelligence. But having this power they combined together, lived 
together, thought together, and the society thus formed was enriched 
and educated by the men of genius whom it selected as instruments, 
and in whom in fact it found teachers. And there was something 
like it on the government side, though the long possession of power, 
and perhaps the nature of Toryism, somewhat modified its charac- 
teristics. 

The effect is to be read in the parliamentary debates of those 
times. Probably they are absolutely better than our own. They 
are intrinsically a better discussion of the subjects of their day than 
ours are of our subjects. But however this may be, they are beyond 
a question relatively better. General knowledge of politics has 
greatly improved in the last fifty years, and the best political thought 
of the present day is much superior to any which there was then. 
So that, even if our present parliamentary debates retained the level 
of their former excellence, they would still not bear the same relation 
to the best thought of the present that the old ones bear to the best 


thought of the past. And if the debates have really fallen off much 
VOI. XX. N.S. 88 
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(as I am sure they have), this conclusion will be stronger and more 
certain. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. If you lessen the cause you will 
lessen the effect too. Not only are not the men whom these select 
constituencies brought into Parliament now to be found there, but 
the society which formed those constituencies, and which chose those 
men, no longer exists. The old parties were combinations partly 
aristocratic, partly intellectual, cemented by the common possession 
and the common use of political power. But now that the power is 
gone the combinations are dissolved. The place which once knew 
them knows them no more. Any one who looks for them in our 
present London and our present politics will scarcely find much 
that is like them. 

This society sought for those whom it thought would be useful to 
it in all quarters. There was a regular connection between the 
“‘unions,’—the great debating societies of Oxford and Cambridge— 
and Parliament. Young men who seemed promising had even a 
chance of being competed for by both parties. We all know the 
line which the wit of Brooke’s made upon Mr. Canning— 

‘The turning of coats so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attack it ; 


But no case until now was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy’s turning his jacket.” 


This meant that it having been said and believed that Mr. 
Canning, who had just left Oxford, was to be brought into Parlia- 
ment by the Whig opposition, he went over to Mr. Pitt, and was 
brought in by the Tory ministry. The Oxford Liberals of our 
generation are quite exempt from similar temptations. So far from 
their support in Parliament being craved by both sides, they cannot 
enter Parliament at all. When many of these tried to do so in 
the autumn of 1867, their egregious failure was one of the most 
striking events of that remarkable time. 

There was aconnection too then between the two parts of the pub- 
lic service now most completely divided—the permanent and the 
parliamentary civil services. Now, as we all know, the chief clerks 
in the Treasury and permanent heads of departments never think of 
going into Parliament; they regard the parliamentary statesmen 
who are set to rule over them much as the Bengalees regard the 
English—as persons who are less intelligent and less instructed than 
themselves, but who nevertheless are to be obeyed. They never 
think of changing places any more than a Hindoo thinks of becom- 
ing an Englishman. But in old times, men like Lord Liverpool, 
Sir George Rose, and Mr. Huskisson were found eminent in the 
public offices, and in consequence of that eminence were brought 
into Parliament. The party in office were then, as now, anxious 
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to obtain competent help in passing measures of finance and detail, 
and they then obtained it thus, whereas now their successors do not 
obtain it at all. 

There was then, too, a sort of romantic element in the lives of 
clever young men which is wholly wanting now. Some one said 
that Macaulay’s was like a life in a fairy tale—he opens a letter 
which looks like any other letter, and finds that it contains a seat 
in Parliament. Gibbon says that just as he was destroying an army 
of barbarians, Sir Gilbert Elliot called and offered him a seat 
for Liskeard. Great historians will never probably again be 
similarly interrupted. The effect of all this was to raise the intel- 
lectual tone of Parliament. At present the political conversation 
of members of Parliament—a few of the greatest excepted—is less 
able and less striking than that of other persons of fair capacity. 
There is a certain kind of ideas which you hardly ever hear from 
any other educated person, but which they have to talk to their 
constituents, and which, if you will let them, they will talk to you 
too. Some of the middle-aged men of business, the “ soap-boilers,” 
as the London world disrespectfully calls them, whom local influence 
raises to Parliament, really do not seem to know any better; they 
repeat the words of the hustings as if they were parts of their creed. 
And as for the more intellectual members who know better, no one 
of good manners likes to press them too closely in argument on 
politics any more than he likes to press a clergyman too strictly on 
religion. In both cases the status in the world depends on the belief 
in certain opinions, and therefore it is thought rather ill-bred, 
except for some great reason, to try to injure that belief. Intel- 
lectual deference used to be paid to members of Parliament, but now, 
at least in London, where the species is known, the remains of that 
deference are rare. 

The other side of the same phenomenon is the increased power of 
the provinces, and especially of the constituencies. Any gust of 
popular excitement runs through them instantly, grows greater and 
greater as it goes, till it gains such huge influence that for a moment 
the central educated world is powerless. No doubt, if only time can 
be gained, the excitement passes away ; something new succeeds, and 
the ordinary authority of trained and practised intelligence revives. 
But if an election were now to happen at an instant of popular fury, 
that fury would have little or nothing to withstand it. And, even 
in ordinary times, the power of the constituencies is too great. They 
are fast reducing the members, especially the weaker sort of them, 
to delegates. There is already, in many places, a committee which 
often telegraphs to London hoping that their member will vote this 
way or that, and the member is unwilling not to do so, because at 
the next election, if offended, the committee may, perchance, turn 
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the scale against him. And this dependence weakens the intellec- 
tual influence of Parliament, and of that higher kind of mind of 
which Parliament ought to be the organ. 

We must remember that if now we feel these evils we must 
expect ere long to feel them much more. The Reform Act of 1867 
followed in the main the precedent of 1832; and year by year we 
shall feel its consequences more and more. The two precedents 
which have been set will of necessity, in the English world, which 
is so much guided by precedent, determine the character of future 
Reform Acts. And if they do the supremacy of the central group 
of trained and educated men which our old ‘system of parliamentary 
choice created, will be completely destroyed, for it is already half 
gone. 

I know it is thought that we can revive this intellectual influence. 
Many thoughtful reformers believe that by means of Mr. Hare’s 
system of voting, by the cumulative suffrage, the limited suffrage, 
or by some others like them, we may be able to replace that which 
the legislation of 1852 began to destroy, and that which those who 
follow them are destroying. And I do not wish to say a word against 
this hope. On the contrary, I think that it is one of the most 
important duties of English politicians to frame these plans into the 
best form of which they are capable, and to try to obtain the assent 
of the country to them. But the difficulty is immense. The 
reformers of 1832 destroyed intellectual constituencies in great 
numbers without creating any new ones, and without saying, indeed 
without thinking, that it was desirable to create any. They thus 
by conspicuous action, which is the most influential of political 
instruction, taught mankind that an increase in the power of 
numbers was the change most to be desired in England. And of 
course the mass of mankind are only too ready to think so. They 
are always prone to believe their own knowledge to be “ for all 
practical purposes” sufficient, and to wish to be emancipated from 
the authority of the higher culture. What we have now to do, 
therefore, is to induce this self-satisfied, stupid, inert mass of men 
to admit its own insufficiency, which is very hard; to understand 
fine schemes for supplying that insufficiency, which is harder; and 
to exert itself to get those ideas adopted, which is hardest of all. 
Such is the duty which the reformers of 1832 have cast upon us. 

And this is what of necessity must happen if you set men like 
Lord Althorpe to guide legislative changes in complex institutions. 
Being without culture, they do not know how these institutions 
grew ; being without insight, they only see one half their effect; being 
without foresight, they do not know what will happen if they are 
enlarged ; being without originality, they cannot devise anything 
new to supply if necessary the place of what is old. Common 
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sense no doubt they have, but common sense without instruction 
can no more wisely revise old institutions than it can write the 
Nautical Almanac. Probably they will do some present palpable 
good, but they will do so at a heavy cost; years after they have 
passed away, the bad effects of that which they did, and of the prece- 
dents which they set, will be hard to bear and difficult to change. 
Such men are admirably suited to early and simple times. English 
history is full of them, and England has been made mainly by 
them, but they fail in later times when the work of the past is 
accumulated, and no question is any longer simple. The simplicity 
of their one-idea’d minds, which is suited to the common arithmetic 
and vulgar fractions of early societies, is not suited, indeed rather 
unfits them for the involved analysis and complex “ problem- 
papers” of later ages. 

There is little that in a sketc) like this need be said of Lord 
Althorpe’s life after the passing of the Reform Act. The other acts 
of Lord Grey’s ministry have nothing so memorable or so character- 
istic of Lord Althorpe that anything need be said about them. Nor 
does any one in the least care now as to the once celebrated mistake 
of Mr. Littleton in dealing with O’Connell, or Lord Althorpe’s con- 
nection with it. Parliamentary history is only interesting when it 
is important constitutional history, or when it illustrates something 
in the character of some interesting man. But the end of Lord 
Althorpe’s public life was very curious. In the November of 1834 
his brother, Lord Spencer, died, and as he was then leader of the 
House of Commons a successor for him had to be found. But 
William IV., whose liberal partialities had long since died away, 
began by objecting to every one proposed, and ended by turning 
out the ministry—another event in his reign which our coming 
republicans will no doubt make the most of. But I have nothing 
to do with the king and the constitutional question now. My 
business is with Lord Althorpe. He acted very characteristically,— 
he said that a retirement from office was to him the “ cessation of acute 
pain,” and never afterwards would touch it again, though he lived 
for many years. Nor was this an idle affectation, far less indolence. 
“You must be aware,” he said once before, in a letter to Lord 
Brougham, “that my being in office is nothing less than a source 
of misery tome. I am perfectly certain that no man ever disliked 
it to such a degree as I do; and, indeed, the first thing that usually 
comes into my head when I wake is how to get rid of it.’ He 
retired into the country and occupied himself with the rural pur- 
suits which he loved best, attended at quarter sessions, and was 
active as a farmer. ‘Few persons,” said an old shepherd, “ could 
compete with my lord in a knowledge of sheep.” He delighted to 
watch a whole flock pass, and seemed to know them as if he had 
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lived with them. “Of all my former pursuits,” he wrote, just after 
Lady Althorpe’s death, and in the midst of his grief, “the only one 
in which I now take any interest is breeding stock; it is the only 
one in which I can build castles in the air.” And as soon as he 
could, among such castles in the air he lived and died. No doubt, 
too, much better for himself than many of his friends, who long 
wanted to lure him back to politics. He was wise with the solid 
wisdom of agricultural England; popular and useful; sagacious in 
usual things; a model in common duties; well able to advise men 
in the daily difficulties which are the staple of human life. But 
beyond this he could not go. Having no call to decide on more 
intellectual questions, he was distressed and pained when he had to 
do so. He was a man so picturesquely out of place in a great scene 
that if a great describer gets hold of him he may be long remem- 
bered ; and it was the misfortune of his life that the simplicity of 
his purposes and the reliability of his character raised him at a great 
conjuncture to a high place for which nature had not meant him, 
and for which he felt that she had not. 


WALTER BaGeEnoT. 





DANIEL DERONDA. 


Tue author of “ Adam Bede” and “ Romola”’ has long been on the 
eminence of those whose writings are events, and her later books 
have come before us in a form which has made them subject, like 
other events, to general discussion during progress. Since the 
beginning of this year, Daniel Deronda and those about him—Sir 
Hugo and Grandcourt, Klesmer and Hans Meyrick, Gwendolen and 
Mirah, Mordecai and little Jacob—have been among the public per- 
sonages whose doings and motives have been most warmly canvassed 
in newspapers and in common talk. Criticism, in some quarters, has 
even been beforehand with creation, and favoured us with a profound 
analysis of one character after another of the group before it was 
half developed. Conversation has ebbed and flowed over the ques- 
tions, will Gwendolen hate her husband enough to kill him? will 
Daniel care for the Jewess enough to marry her? Men have 
declared no one could ever use such long words as Deronda, and 
women have wondered how any one could throw herself at a man’s 
head like Gwendolen. Society has asked itself, are Hebrew prophets 
really to be found to-day in back streets off Holborn, and is a gather- 
ing of the Israelites an event which may really happen to-morrow ? 
The orthodox, who have always been surprised by the religious 
earnestness of a writer manifestly not one of themselves, have this 
time seemed to discern that she leans towards the Jewish form of 
monotheism. The advanced, who have hitherto enjoyed a style 
reflecting in every sentence the philosophy of the day, have this 
time begun to murmur, and feel that a novel may contain too much 
philosophy too technically put. We have all had our say, and if 
to many the book has seemed not easy, and to some not agreeable, 
the interest of all is the great tribute to its power; find what faults 
we please, it is certain that no other writer living is able thus to 
arrest, occupy, and nourish our thoughts. 

In many things “ Daniel Deronda” is like the former novels of 
George Eliot, in some considerably unlike. It is written under the 
same urgent sense of the larger interests of mankind and of the 
duty each of us owes to all. To this view of life and conduct 
belongs a moral ardour which, rising to devotional pitch, utters its 
last aspiration in the cry— 


‘¢Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world!” 


Such is that religion of George Eliot’s which, being “‘ something else 
than a private consolation,” many of the religious fail to understand. 
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Its influence governs all she writes. To exalt the social and 
abase the selfish principle, to show the futility of merely personal 
claims, cares, and cravings, to purify the passions by exhibiting 
their fatal or miserable issues when they are centred in the 
individual alone—such are the moral purposes which we feel 
at work beneath all her artistic purposes. Out of the resources of 
her genius, this writer is accustomed to compose mottoes in various 
styles for heading her own chapters. The following fragment in 


the style of seventeenth-century prose is taken from a heading in 
*‘ Daniel Deronda ” :— 


‘* In all ages it hath been a favourite text that a potent love hath the nature 
of an isolated fatality, whereto the mind’s opinions and wonted resolves are 
altogether alien Yet all love is not such, even though potent, nay, this 
passion hath as large a scope as any for allying itself with every operation of 
the soul; so that it shall acknowledge an effect from the imagined flight of 


unknown firmaments, and have its scale set to the grander orbits of what has 
been and shall be.” 


In such a sentence on the nature of love we recognise at once George 
Eliot’s habitual drift. She will not say, with the old poets and 
those who now-a-days share their temper, “Love is enough.” 
Pharamond, rather, must attend to his kingdom and forget Azalais. 
Love must not lead the lover to break with duty or renounce his 
past. Take warning by Tristram, Abailard, Romeo, the old reckless 
heroes whose loves led only to disaster. To be worthy of respon- 
sible modern souls—to lead to noble and harmonious issues—the 
love of man and woman must be brought into conscious harmony 
with all the higher elements of their lives, and identified, it may be, 
with some great social interest. The world is not made for those 
who set private happiness in the first place; or rather, the only 
true private happiness is to be found in the same channels along 
which flow the currents of universal good. 

In “ Daniel Deronda,” we feel ourselves more than ever encom- 
passed with this sense of universal interests and outside forces. It 
is brought home to us in one way when we are told to remember 
that the days in which the actors of the story play their parts were 
the days of the American war, “ when ideas were with fresh vigour 
making armies of themselves, and the universal kinship was declaring 
itself fiercely ; when women on the other side of the world would 
not mourn for the husbands and sons who died bravely in a com- 
mon cause, and men stinted of bread on our side of the world heard 
of that willing loss and were patient ;” and in the same way, when 
elsewhere we are reminded how all this while events were making 
ready for the world-changing field of Sadowa. It is brought home 
to us in another way when the insignificance of the individual 
and his feelings among the mass is dwelt upon, as it is continually, 
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and scorn is showered upon those who ignorantly cry out for happi- 
ness and expect the universe to be fashioned according to their 
desires. Some readers, indeed, are likely to feel that points of this 
kind are made too often, and, if they do not judge the American 
war and the German war irrelevant, at any rate to think some of the 
animadversions the author addresses to her own characters im- 
portunate. When any of these want their own way, and take it for 
granted things will turn out as they would like, they are not only 
chastened, but rebuked with bitterness. Of Gwendolen Harleth and 
her losses at play it is sarcastically said that “ the chances of roulette 
had not adjusted themselves to her claims ;”’ and in a hundred passages 
this reproof of “claims” is the burden of the author’s reflections. 
She speaks somewhere of the “intolerance” which the experienced 
are prone to exhibit towards the outbreaks of “ the first rage of dis- 
appointment in life’s morning ”—“ the passionate youthful rebellion 
against what is not fitly called pain, but rather the absence of joy.” 
And in the same breath she speaks of the “ se/f-enclosed unreasonable- 
ness and impiety”’ of such feelings of disappointment and rebellion, 
and herself sets, I think, an example of the intolerance in question. 
She has no patience with those who expect good things without 
deserving them. She will by no means let people off when they are 
selfish, and takes the part of the species against the individual till 
we almost feel it is not fair, and want to go over to the other side. 
For after all there are two sides to these things; and if, in a fiction, 
love is too harshly sacrificed to duty, we incline to take love’s part, 
and to say it is all very well, but there are cases where love must 
have his way before duty is possible ; there is a certain measure of 
self-regard which is necessary to fruitful self-devotion; there are 
sacrifices which avail nothing, because they wither up in the victim 
all power of doing good to any one. If, again, a character is too 
sternly punished for expecting to find life pleasant, we are inclined 
to ask, but was it all his own, or her own, fault? are people taught 
when they are young what life is really like ? and should not some 
of the chastisement fall upon mankind, upon the collective want of 
conscience which sends out poor human beings into the world under 
a delusion as to what the world has to offer them ? 

Every problem in conduct, every human action and situation, 
involves some issue or other between personal cravings and instincts 
and the laws that make for the common good. Most writers of 
fiction have looked at life, and described its actions and situations, 
from the point of view of the individual, and his feelings and expe- 
riences under trial; they have written in sympathy with their own 
characters in the struggle with the inexorable. George Eliot has 
changed the point of view; she has a sterner sense of the conse- 
quences and responsibilities of human action ; she is severe upon her 
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characters, and in sympathy, so to speak, with the inexorable. That 
a writer of fiction should have arisen who takes this new view of 
life’s meaning, is a thing which marks an epoch; in finding room 
for these enlarged considerations, the art of fiction has taken a new 
departure. But the artist should be impartial, exhibiting all the 
phases of the conflict between desire and duty, what we would 
like and what we may have, but not taking a side too avowedly. 
By all means, let a work of imagination exhibit the career of a 
spoiled child, and purify our selfish passions by showing through 
what fires of probation the pampered one must go; but the lesson 
of the story will come out just as well, its imaginative effect will 
be just as clear and strong, if the moral is not too much proclaimed. 
A story-teller should beware—more even than other people—of 
loving mankind so well as to be unjust to particular men and women 
when they offend; and surely George Eliot is unjust, or at least 
needlessly sarcastic, with her own erring children; in the mingled 
mood of scorn and tenderness with which she handles their infirmities, 
scorn seems sometimes to predominate. 

The social philosophy of the writer being what we are prepared 
for, and her strenuous and yearning moral ardour no whit relaxed, 
the field of her story, and the figures that move upon the field, are 
variously new. We are led along paths some of them more 
familiar to our feet, and others less, than any the same hand has 
led us along before. Of that byegone provincial middle-class or low 
life, with the humours of which we have been so many times moved 
to tears and laughter, we this time see but little, and much, on the 
other hand, of drawing-rooms and country-houses, the scenery of 
the ordinary novel. But alternately with these, we are introduced 
among scenes which to most of us will be altogether new. The 
story, with a single hero, has a double plot. One plot, the one 
conducted in drawing-rooms and country-houses, is concerned with 
the relations of Daniel Deronda to an English beauty, the spoiled 
child Gwendolen Harleth, afterwards Mrs. Grandcourt. The other 
plot, the one conducted in Holborn back-shops and Chelsea lodgings, 
is concerned with his relations to a forlorn Jewish maiden, Mirah 
Cohen, and her brother Mordecai. In the first, we follow the 
history of Gwendolen’s probation ; we watch her presumptuousness, 
her wrongdoing, her remorse, and the suffering she goes through, 
with the influence of Deronda to aid and encourage her, on her way to 
become better, and to join the choir whose music is the gladness of 
the world—or, as the author this time puts it, to turn into “one of 
those women who make others glad that they were born.” What 
we follow in the second plot is the history of a private passion which 
presently becomes associated and identified with devotion to a public 
cause. Placed between the ill-wedded English wife who clings to 
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him for guidance in her despair, and the Jewish maiden whom he 
has succoured in her forlornness, it is with Mirah, not Gwendolen, 
that Daniel presently finds himself in love ; and having in the mean- 
time discovered the secret of his birth, and that he is himself a Jew, 
his love for Mirah goes hand in hand with an enthusiasm for the 
doctrines of her brother, who is a latter-day prophet of his race ; in 
marrying a Jewess, he devotes himself at the same time to the 
national destinies of the Jews. 

In choosing this particular form of social passion, and making her 
love-tale revolve in this particular one of the grander orbits of what 
has been and shall be, the author has confronted great difficulties. 
As, in a former book, we found it hard to feel that the cause of the 
Spanish gipsies was great enough for Fedalma to renounce her love 
for its sake, so, in this, we find it hard to believe that the gathering of 
the Jews, and the promotion of their national destinies, is a cause real 
and substantial enough to consecrate the love of Deronda and Mirah. 
Most readers, even if they can render some historical justice to the 
genius and energy of this martyred race, are likely to know little, 
if anything, of an inner, or a higher, life among the modern Jews, 
and to be slow in realising Mordecai as a serious personage, or in 
believing that a man of the world: like Deronda, having taken up 
Mordecai’s ideas, will be able to make anything of them. It is not 
a question of what may or may not, as a matter of fact, be going on 
about us, but of what our imagination can effectively realise. The 
author shows, indeed, that to this difficulty she has been quite 
awake; representing Deronda himself, before his eyes were opened, 
as able to imagine contemporary Jews chiefly in such colours as the 
following :—‘ He saw himself guided by some official scout into a 
dingy street ; he entered through a dim doorway, and saw a hawk- 
eyed woman, rough-headed and unwashed, cheapening a hungry 
girl’s last bit of finery ; or in some quarter only the more hideous for 
being smarter, he found himself under the breath of a young Jew 
talkative and familiar, willing to show his acquaintance with 
gentlemen’s tastes, and not fastidious in any transactions with which 
they would favour him—and so on through the brief chapter of his 
experiences in this kind.” Against the heavy strain she has thus 
laid upon her own art by the choice of her chief motive, George 
Eliot puts forth both power and skill, and has succeeded in making 
of Mordecai a striking figure of romance, so that he and his ideas 
seem something picturesque, impressive even, and not too impossible. 
But real, near, and living he does not seem in the same sense as 
most other figures in the story, including most of the Jews in it; as 
the broken-down, wheedling coward and gambler who is the father 
of Mirah and Mordecai, the vulgar kind-hearted pawnbroker and 
his family—Ezra and Jacob and Adelaide Rebekah ; all these are 
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brought on, with a few incisive and brilliant strokes, in the very 
lineaments of life. 

The worst is, that the fair and innocent figure of Mirah herself 
somehow shares, for us, her brother’s insubstantiality. She is 
evidently the heroine of the author’s predilection, who calls her 
“dear Mirah,’’ and describes how her “dear head” lay on the 
pillow, and how sweet she looked as she sat with her hands folded 
before her, or when she had braced herself to master a sorrow, and 
dipped her face in cold water, and come down with the rings of her 
hair straying about her freshened countenance: But for all the 
loving care bestowed upon her, and for all her sweet looks and voice 
and touching history, readers do not generally feel drawn to Mirah, 
nor as if they cared for her really. She is passive, and does little 
but let herself be rescued and taken care of. Neither, except in the 
one long monologue in which she tells her story, does she say much. 
We do not get to know her half as well as we know every other 
member of the little Chelsea household—a charming picture of 
refinement without riches and of brisk warmheartedness—in which 
she is received and surrounded with affection. 

It is very different with the other heroine. Gwendolen Harleth, 
I think, is one of the happiest as well as the most completely studied 
of George Eliot’s creations. At first, indeed, we are not quite sure 
about her. There is a suspicion of the unwholesome—even of the 
unladylike—in the way in which she “winds her neck about,” and 
in touches of her bearing and talk at the beginning. One or two 
traits are told of her—such as the killing of the canary, the 
declining to stir one night and give her sick mother her medicine— 
which are too odious. But these are not followed up, and we 
presently forget them. In the sequel Gwendolen leaves with us an 
impression not only perfectly real, but in spite of her faults, which 
fate and the author visit with so little mercy, singularly fascinating. 
She is presumptuous, she is vain, she is full of herself and without 
much heart for others, she has at first no idea of anything but 
enjoying life, she does, or rather drifts into, a great wrong; but yet 
she keeps a hold on our sympathies. When we find her in her 
brilliancy, ordering her half-sisters and Jocosa, ordering her mother, 
breaking the heart of her cousin Rex, “loved without being love- 
able,” then we might perhaps resent her sovereignty, as we do such 
sovereignty in real life, were it not that the author herself does more 
than justice for us, and puts her down too harshly. Under all her 
imperiousness and care for self, we are constantly sensible of 
fine instincts. To the mild mother to whom she feels herself 
superior, her behaviour is at many moments most sweet and win- 
ning. She is careless about giving Rex pain, but there is nobleness 
in that untamed virgin instinct which bids him stand off with 
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a “Pray don’t make love to me—I hate it.” A common vanity 
would have resented Deronda’s interference with her gambling and 
redemption of the necklace, and more bitterly still Klesmer’s stern 
verdict on her talents ; but Gwendolen is fascinated by Deronda, 
and owes Klesmer no grudge. She does bad things, but the story is 
so conducted that she has much excuse, and sins as much from what 
is best as from what is worst in her nature. She accepts Grandcourt 
although she knows all about his former mistress and illegitimate 
children ; but as much to save her mother from imminent straits as 
herself. And even with this double constraint urging her, she 
accepts him not deliberately, but as it were against her will. “If 
anything could have induced her to change, it would have been the 
prospect of making all things easy for ‘poor mamma:’ that, she 
admitted, was a temptation. But no! she was going to refuse him.” 
And yet, when he comes for his interview, she has accepted him 
before it is over. There are two scenes between Gwendolen and 
Grandcourt, every phase and every word of which are conceived, I 
think, with extraordinary justice and skill. I mean the scene on the 
knoll at Diplow where, without any express purpose, the girl 
swerves aside from his proposal, and eludes, without refusing, him ; 
and the other scene in the drawing-room at Offendene where, this 
time against her express purpose, she drifts into the “ tremendous 
decision,” and cannot bring herself to say “ yes” when he finally 
asks “Do you command me to go?’’ In this last instance particu- 
larly, the play of character in the two, and that absence of impor- 
tunity in Grandcourt which makes him an endurable lover to the 
defiant Gwendolen, are contrived with admirable art and knowledge. 

And presently we have the consequences to Gwendolen of her 
tremendous decision—bitter remorse and bitter hatred. Grandcourt 
isa kind of domestic Castlereagh, cold, absolute, placidly arrogant 
and heartless. In all things else narrow and impenetrable, he is 
subtle in the arts of rule. The same politic undemonstrative obsti- 
nacy which had secured him his bride, the same quiet power of 
pressing an advantage, presently holds her down in a servitude 
which maddens her. Her girlish and confident spirits find’ them- 
selves confronted and subdued by something far more stubborn. 
The process of subjugation cannot but seem to many readers 
too sudden and complete; we leave Gwendolen expecting to have 
her own way in marriage, and find her again after a few weeks 
conquered, and, beneath the show which her pride keeps up, already 
inwardly desperate. True, the author has not thought fit to show 
us the process and stages of subjugation, but I think, she has made 
us feel that the subjugation was ‘inevitable. Gwendolen’s force of 
will and daring had been more imaginary than real, and had never 
been tested against any practical opposition. Her selfishness is 
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the selfishness of ignorance and high spirits; his, of hardened and 
unalterable character. Grandcourt’s knowledge that she knows his 
past and has married him nevertheless, together with her mother’s 
poverty and dependency, give him an absolute hold over her. 
His perfect hatefulness, and her perfect helplessness, are exhibited 
in a few most masterly scenes. He is all the more hateful for being 
never otherwise than within his rights; he is unimpeachable, how- 
ever intolerable. Before and since. her marriage, Gwendolen has 
been more and more drawn to Deronda, as a person who can sympa- 
thize with and understand her, and direct her towards some higher 
ideal of life and conduct after which she blindly yearns. She 
confides in Deronda and clings to him; Grandcourt perceives this, 
and without condescending to jealousy, interferes; he carries his 
wife away for a yachting trip alone with him in the Mediterranean. 
Again we are spared the details of that hideous companionship ; 
but when at last Grandcourt is drowned in a boat accident at Genoa, 
we are made to realise what has been his wife’s pent-up loathing 
by the remorse which visits her, by her confessions of murderous 
imaginings if not murderous purposes which she has cherished, 
by her horror when she believes she has not done all to save her 
tyrant as he went down. 

Once more, Daniel Deronda is her confidant and friend. She is 
free, and her nature, strengthened by trial, is capable of being 
redeemed and elevated. But happiness is not in store for her. At 
Genoa, Daniel on his part has received from his mother the revela- 
tion of his Jewish birth, and his life has become devoted to Mirah 
and Mordecai and their race. Gwendolen for a moment cries out 
that she is forsaken, but presently puts a brave face on her life, 
wishes Daniel and Mirah happiness, and devotes herself to making 
her mother and sisters comfortable with the moderate jointure that 
has been left her. And so we leave her, uncertain of the future. 
She has gone through the fire, and means honestly to try and “ make 
others glad that she was born.” We cannot tell what will come of 
it, but our presentiment is that she will by-and-by please everybody 
about her by relenting to her old lover, Rex, who has got a fellow- 
ship and is going to do well at the bar. 

That is no triumphant or satisfying issue to a career which we 
have followed and realised as we have Gwendolen’s. The whole 
book seems thrown out of balance and harmony when the plot which 
chiefly interests us ends thus, while happiness and fulfilment crown 
the other, in which we interest ourselves little by comparison. 
Daniel Deronda is disappointing. He is that difficult character to 
draw—a man who attracts women without pursuing them, because 
he is full of sympathy and seeks nothing for himself. This type 
of a tender-hearted, open-minded, serviceable nature, rich without 
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egoism, the author has taken immense pains to illustrate and to 
analyse. She has endowed him with physical beauty and manliness, 
with intelligence, and many noble qualities. But he is not what he 
ought to be, or at all equal to the fine things we are told concerning 
him. In the first place, his position and occupations are, I think, 
against the part he plays in the story. A man who does nothing, 
who is ever so ready and helpful in other people’s affairs, but has no 
pursuit of his own which a woman can enter into, or distinction 
which she can admire, is surely not the likeliest to influence women, 
as Deronda does at first sight, or seem to them a heroic example. 
And were that not so, surely his language is too high and abstract ; 
his exhortations, to have the effect attributed to them, would need 
to be more personal; Gwendolen, in her distress and her craving 
for guidance, would feel that he was kind and spoke with wisdom, 
but that his speech went over her head and beside her. Cold, also, 
she could not choose but think him; cold certainly he is, to be 
armed always with so much philosophy in his interviews with this 
piteous, beautiful, and appealing creature. Or if his self-control 
comes not from coldness but from chivalry, and a quick foresight 
of the results of unguarded feeling, then we ought to be made 
to feel that it costs him an effort to bear himself as he does, 
and we are not made to feel that it costs him an effort. We 
could even believe he had fire in him, if he showed it in his 
wooing of Mirah. But with the exception of one slight out- 
break of jealousy against Hans Meyrick, his friend who is also in 
love with her, Deronda is towards Mirah the coolest of lovers. It is 
a long while before he is her lover at all, and when his mother, the 
Jewish actress who has become a princess and dislikes her people, 
charges him, saying “ You are in love with a Jewess,” it is a point 
on which “he feels a repugnance either to deny or to affirm.” True, 
Mirah’s dependent position, no less than Gwendolen’s bound one, 
was a thing to put him on his guard; only then, in this case also, 
we want to feel that he is not on his guard without a struggle. And 
though he might be on his guard before her, yet he would not be in 
doubt about his feelings in her absence. And surely, the moment 
when he does at last speak, and asks Mirah to be his wife, is 
ill-chosen. It is the moment when her good-for-nothing father 
has just stolen Deronda’s ring from the table. Then Deronda asks 
her, “in a tone of reverent adoration,” to be his wife ; must not this 
seem to the woman an act of mere generosity, such an act as the 
pride of the meekest would be apt, at that moment, to rise up 
against, and say “ No, you are very good, but I do not choose to be 
married out of magnanimity.” 

Thus much of the conduct and characters of the new story, at least 
in its leading threads. Among the subordinate characters, as always 
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in this writer’s works, there are many brilliant and finished pictures. 
There is the musician Klesmer with his lion’s mane and his impetuous 
strides, “taking up his cross meekly,” nevertheless, “in a world 
overgrown with amateurs”; there is Miss Arrowpoint, the heiress 
whom Klesmer marries, a perfect type of unpretending goodness and 
refinement; there is Grandcourt’s ignoble henchman, Thomas 
Cranmer Lush; there is Hans Meyrick, with his quaint talk and 
reckless artistic temperament, witty, fantastic, full of carping selfish- 
nesses and sudden returns of generosity. These and other vivacious 
figures are brought before us, and play their parts, and have their 
looks and attitudes described, their thoughts and motives analysed, 
with only too abundant patience and brilliancy of workmanship. 

For—to pass from considering what the author has to tell us, and 
to consider how she tells it— is not her fault this, to be too prodigal 
of her resources, too prone to over-say things, and to turn the same 
thing many ways about? To bear so hard, and say all that can be 
said, on every occasion, is to run the risk of fatiguing. It seems to 
have been commonly felt that ‘ Daniel Deronda” is written with too 
little ease and too much insistance, and that a style always full and 
elaborate has become in this book more full and elaborate than ever, 
and more charged with allusions and technicalities. The march not 
only of the story, but of the sentences themselves, often seems clogged 
with superfluous thought. Thinking, one may say, is of three 
kinds. One kind of thinking brings ideas into new relations, and 
so throws a new light on the relations of things themselves. It is 
needless to say, of any work of George Eliot, that it abounds with 
this best, this luminous kind of thinking, with originality, and 
brilliant sayings on life and human nature. Some of them, indeed, 
may seem a little cumbrously expressed, as thus : 

‘*Macbeth’s rhetoric about the impossibility of being many things at once 
referred to the clumsy necessities of action and not to the subtler possibilities 
of feeling. We cannot speak a loyal word and be meanly silent, we cannot kill 


and not kill in the same moment; but a moment is room wide enough for the 


loyal and mean desire, for the outlash of a murderous thought and the sharp 
backward stroke of repentance.” 


Or again, in the analysis of the vice of egoism :— 


‘* An imaginary envy, the idea that others feel their comparative deficiency, 
is the ordinary cortége of egoism.”” 


Here is a fine observation without a word amiss :— 


“‘The subtly-varied drama between man and woman is often such as can 
hardly be rendered in words put together like dominoes, according to obvious 
fixed marks. The word-of-all-work Love will no more express the myriad 
modes of mutual attraction, than the word Thought can inform you what is 
passing through your neighbour’s mind.” 


And here another :— 
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‘*Tt happened to Deronda at this moment, as it has often happened to others, 
that the need for speech made an epoch in resolve. His respect for the questioner 
would not let him decline to answer, and by the necessity to answer he found 
out the truth for himself.” 


With these and a hundred more such observations we shall certainly 
not quarrel, even if we do not always find them quite felicitously 
expressed as the last two. The next kind of thinking is that which, 
without actually giving us new ideas, brings out by analysis the full 
bearings and contents of a familiar idea. This also is excellent in its 
place. George Eliot seldom passes over any idea whatever without 
working it out in this way, and we shall presently have occasion to 
examine a characteristic example from “Daniel Deronda.” But 
there'is a third kind of thinking which is surely never to be applauded, 
and that is when a simple thing is made abstruse by being put into 
a laboured form or commented on in artificial language. Then we 
have only what looks like, and is not really, thought. For instance, 
is there any real substance in this reflection, when Daniel has said 


he will wait after Christmas, to do something he does not care 
about :— 


‘** What should we all do without the calendar, when we want to put off a 
disagreeable duty? The admirable arrangements of the solar system, by 
which our time is measured, always supply us with a term before which it is 
hardly worth while to set about anything we are disinclined to.” 


If this does not really tell us anything, still less are we pleased 
when ugly technicalities like the following are employed to give 
body and point to ordinary reflections. ‘My plan is to do what I 
please,” says the beautiful and saucy Gwendolin, and the author 
adds this comment :— 


‘* (Here should any young lady incline to imitate Gwendolen, let her consider 
the set of her neck: if the angle there had been different, the chin protrusive 
and the cervical vertebrae a trifle more curved in their position, ten to one 
Gwendolen’s words would have had a jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex.) ” 


That, I think, is in not at all a good manner, and still worse is it 
when, instead of being told that a certain Miss Juliet Fenn is plain, 
we are told that she is a “young lady whose profile has been 
unfavourably decided by circumstances over which she had no control.” 
This is really but a heavy and inferior kind of smartness. Our 
complaint is of another kind when we find the analysis of characters 
and motives expressed in too technical terms of philosophy. 
George Eliot is such a mistress of character and motive, and can 
give the key to them with such a happy ease when she likes, in 
language which every one can understand, that one is doubly 
perplexed when she pauses to use a cumbrous and scholastic diction. 
Take the following, of Grandcourt :—“ ‘Damn her,’ thought Grand- 
court—he was not a wordy thinker” ; of Lush :— he had still a sense 
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of scholarship when he was not trying to remember much of it” ; of Mrs. 
Davilow, when her sister has said it would be a mercy if Gwendolen 
were well married :—‘“to this Mrs. Davilow, discerning some 
criticism of her darling in the fervour of that wish, had not chosen 
to make any audible reply, though she had said inwardly, ‘ You will 
not get her to marry for your pleasure’; the mild mother becoming 
rather saucy when she identified herself with her daughter.’ What can 
be more luminous or better said? On the other hand, what can be 
more cumbrous than this, from one of the many psychological 
studies of Deronda ?—“ A too diffusive and reflective sympathy was 
in danger of paralysing in him that indignation against wrong and 
that selectness of fellowship which are the conditions of moral force.” 
And this is but a mild example of what abounds in the book. The 
author talks somewhere of a phrase like “intending bridegrooms ” 
as belonging to “the new English’’; and in a few pages on uses, 
once out of many times, the word “aloofness.”’ I's aloofness classical ? 
and is “the deducible satisfactoriness of things in general,” 
or “the insistent penetration of suppressed experience,” a good 
phrase ? is not ‘‘ emotive memory ”’ the language of a school? is there 
not obscurity in “the systole and diastole of blissful companionship ” ? 
And the same partiality to difficult words enters into and sometimes 
spoils even the talk of her characters. 

To the work of a great writer how, with any show of grace or 
modesty, shall one make objections like these? In Landor’s 
immortal dialogue, Diogenes, a person licensed to carp and to 
presume, finds fault with the style of Plato. Let us creep with 
Diogenes into his tub, and assume his impudence, and say, “If 
what is occult must be occult for ever, why throw away words 
about it? Employ on every occasion the simplest and easiest, and 
range them in the most natural order. Thus they will serve thee 
faithfully, and bring thee many hearers and readers... . All 
popular orators, victorious commanders, crowned historians, and 
poets above crowning, have done it.’’ Crowned historians, and poets 
above crowning—these are the proper company for George Eliot, 
and therefore it cannot but distress us when she seems to use a 
language which is not theirs, Therefore we make so bold as to 
wish she would always say simple things simply, and difficult things 
so as to be understood not only by a school or generation, but by 
all men and all times. We want to feel sure that what she writes 
will live, and we cannot feel sure that writing will live in which the 
thought is laboured and the expression more. Consider the following 
passage, from the opening chapter of the eighth book of ‘“ Daniel 
Deronda :— 


‘Extension, we know, is a very imperfect measure of things; and tho 
length of the sun’s journeying can no more tell us how far life has advanced 
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than the acreage of a field can tell us what growths may be active within it. 
A man may go north, and, stumbling over a bone, may meditate over it until 
he has found a new starting-point for anatomy; or eastward, and discover a 
new key to language telling a new story of races; or he may head an expedition 
that opens new continental pathways, get himself maimed in body, and go 
through a whole heroic poem of resolve and endurance; and at the end of a few 
months he may come back to find his neighbours grumbling at the same parish 
grievance as before, or to see the same elderly gentleman treading the pavement 
in discourse with himself, shaking his head after the same percussive butcher’s 
boy, and pausing at the same shopwindow to look at the same prints. If the 
swiftest thinking has almost the pace of a greyhound, the slowest must be 
supposed to move, like the limpet, by an apparent sticking, which after a good 
while is discerned to be a slight progression. Such differences are manifest in 
the variable intensity which we call human experience, from the revolutionary 
rush of change which makes a new inner and outer life, to that quiet recurrence 
of the familiar, which has no other epochs than those of hunger and the 
heavens.” 


And now compare this with the form in which another writer, 
also a novelist and a woman, expresses, where she has occasion to 
express it, the same general idea. George Sand, some nun bringing up 
at a time of distress the old consolation that life is short, reflects :— 

‘‘ Yes, quiet life is short. In the slumber of the spirit fifty years pass like a 


day; but the life of emotions and events can gather into a day whole centuries 
of trouble and endurance.’ 


What a difference is here! How flowingly the French writer 
makes her reflection and passes on ! How the English writer elaborates 
hers, and what a quantity of things she gives us to think about and 
pause over, insisting that we shall see all the contents and bearings 
of the idea! Beginning with the technicalities ‘extension’? and 
“acreage,” she next cites particular achievements such as change 
the world and make life feel full to the doer, and sets us wondering 
what cases were in her mind, and thinking about Sir William Jones 
and Dr. Livingstone and Lieutenant Cameron. Then she conjures 
up a detailed and humorous picture of the pursuits of others whose 
lives are empty the while, and who stay at home scarcely aware of 
the march of time. The old gentleman and the butcher’s boy are 
good, and make us laugh, though “ percussive,” of butcher’s boys, is 
perhaps rather a thing to say than towrite. Next, the idea is further 
illustrated with the similes of the greyhound and the limpet, which 
are to the purpose and pleasantly expressed. And lastly, the whole 
thought is resumed in a sentence of somewhat involved psychology 
Now I do not urge that an idea should never be elaborated, and all 
it includes brought out, in this exhaustive way, only that continually 
to do this gives us a sense of strain and effort, and that strain and 
effort seem to me qualities which are growing in George Eliot’s work 
(1) “ Oui, la vie paisible est courte. Cinquante ans passent comme un jour dans le 
sommeil de l’Ame; mais la vie d’émotions et d’événements résume en un jour des sidcles 


de malaise et de fatigue.’’—George Sand, “ Histoire de ma Vie,” vol. iii. p. 153, 
TT 2 
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to its injury. One cannot help wishing, of this great spirit, that 
its tension might sometimes seem relaxed; one cannot, as one reads, 
help thinking of that other manner in which everything is said—so 
much of the thing as is wanted and no more—perfectly and easily, 
and then left. The art of fiction has reached its highest point in 
the hands of two women in our time. One of them has just been 
taken away, and as we read the work of the other who is left, it is 
natural that we should have hers also in our mind. Their excellences 
are in few things the same. The flow of George Eliot’s writing, 
we have felt, is apt to be impeded with excess of thought, while of 
writing which does flow, and in flowing carry the reader delightfully 
along, George Sand is an incomparable mistress. But this is only 
the sign of deeper differences. George Sand excels in the poetical 
part of her art. George Eliot excels in the philosophical. Each is 
equally mistress of human nature and its secrets, but the one more 
by instinct, the other more by reflection. In everything which is 
properly matter of the intellect, the English writer is the superior 
of the French by far. She stands on different and firmer philosophical 
ground. George Sand had known and shared the two great intel- 
lectual fevers of her time in France—the social fever of those who 
hoped to end the unequal reign of wealth and privilege, and by 
remodelled institutions to make human brotherhood a reality ; and 
the religious fever of those who, breaking with churches and abandon- 
ing the incredible, yet sought an anchorage for the individual soul 
in communion with a deity above the definition of dogma. Much 
of George Sand’s work has in it the ferment of these two doctrines 
—socialism and theism—but without, perhaps, gaining from the 
admixture. The quality of her speculative reflections is not on a level 
with the quality of her creations; she imagines much better than 
she thinks. On the other hand, it is not only that George Eliot is 
of a different genius, and thinks at least as well as she imagines; it 
is that she belongs to a school with which most of us to-day are 
more in sympathy, and which, whether we hold its principles final 
or not, at any rate stands on solid ground, and tells us things fruit- 
ful in practice and luminous as far as they reach. She is penetrated 
with the scientific spirit, and the conclusions of the scientific spirit, 
in their most comprehensive, most ardent, most generous shape, form 
the moral and intellectual foundation of her art. Only, such is the 
nature of art, that when it too much lays bare its own moral 
and intellectual foundations, it produces less effect than when it 
conceals them. George Eliot, while she speaks much more to our 
understanding, never speaks to our imagination in so pure, single, 
and harmonious a way as George Sand. I do not know that any 
one of the many and noble lessons of George Eliot is brought home 
to us so perfectly as that one which George Sand had at heart—the 
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lesson that a woman must begin her own emancipation by ceasing to 
hold herself a slave and cheap ; that she must become a free, respon- 
sible, individual human being, recognising her own sacredness, being 
no more ready to give herself in carelessness to the first asker than 
to sell herself in infamy to the first bidder, but putting devotion to 
the proof, judging before she chooses, living her own life, and valuing 
her own soul. From romances so different as “ Mauprat” and 
“ Mademoiselle Merquem,” this one moral results in unescapeable 
evidence and in a light that never fades from our mind. For 
George Sand is so much of a poet and artist, that every touch of 
her work helps instinctively to the effect, every image is conceived 
in relation to the whole, nothing comes to jar or distract us. In the 
work of George Eliot, moral and philosophical problems do not 
clothe themselves, with the same certainty of instinct, in appropriate 
artistic forms. We have passages of first-rate art side by side with 
passages of philosophy ; and sometimes the philosophy comes where 
we want the art, and gives us a character like Daniel Deronda 
himself, who seems constructed rather than created. 

In the power, again, of conjuring up moving images, of bringing 
her personages before us in situations and attitudes of beauty and an 
exquisite romantic charm, George Sand is unrivalled. That is a power 
which we miss in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” more than in some of the pre- 
vious novels of George Eliot. Some of the pictures of Gwendolen have 
great beauty and cling to us, especially those where she lies anxious 
“in her little white bed” beside her mother; or where, early in the 
book, she “looks lovely and vigorous as a tall, newly-opened lily ”’ 
in the morning; or where, near its close, we see her in her misery 
like “a lost, weary, storm-beaten white doe, unable to rise and 
pursue its unguided way.” But those of Mirah somehow fail, 
and I do not think there is anything in this book so sweet as the 
picture, in “ Felix Holt,” of Esther Lyon dressing her father’s 
silver hair, or of Dorothea in her night of agony, in “‘ Middlemarch.” 
In the scene of most emotion and crisis in the book—that of the 
parting and the kiss between Gwendolen and Deronda—we have 
this :— 

‘“‘ Sobs rose, and great tears fell fast. Deronda would not let her hands go— 
held them still with one of his, and himself pressed her handkerchief against 
her eyes. Sho submitted like a half-soothed child, making an effort to speak, 
which was hindered by struggling sobs. At last she succeeded in saying 
brokenly—‘I said... Isaid.... it should be better . . . better with me 
... for having known you.’ His eyes too were large with tears. She 
wrested one of her hands from his, and returned his action, pressing the tears 
away.” 

That has force and noble passion, but in the attitudes, the picture, 
there is a something wrong, a commonness ; the poets among novelists, 
a Walter Scott, a George Sand, would never have conceived it just 
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so; we think of the meeting of Diana Vernon and Frank on the 
heath at night, when she stoops her face to his—of the first kiss of 
Valentine and Benedict in the farmer’s cottage—and we are aware 
of a wondrous difference. 

George Sand, in one class of her novels, has invested with an 
imperishable charm the country scenery and country life of her 
native province of Berry. George Eliot has almost done as much 
for certain corners of the English midlands. A book like the 
“Mill on the Floss” contains pages (but we miss such pages in 
Daniel Deronda) of description as perfect, as just, as full of tender- 
ness, as anything in “ Francois le Champi,” “La petite Fadette,” 
or the rest of that delightful group. But, except the beautiful 
““Weaver of Raveloe,” no tale of George Eliot’s has the same art and 
unity as these, none leaves us with the same charmed and touched 
impression, and none is written with the same instinct for contriving 
and chaining together situations of natural beauty and emotion, 
nor conducted from opening to close with anything like the same 
harmonious skill. On the other hand, every work of George Eliot 
is rich with a multitude of things which the work of George 
Sand does not contain—scenes of various and abundant comedy, 
homely humour of the soil and trained humour of the author’s own, 
wit and wisdom, sarcasm and sympathy, a crowd of subordinate 
characters all standing out in the sharpest definition, and every 
character not only exhibited but dissected, every action and motive 
not only displayed but scientifically named and analysed. To each 
her crown; and of what has above been said of the author of 
“Daniel Deronda,” may nothing count as said in breach of the 
grateful reverence and affection which from all of us are hers. 

Srpney Corvin. 











THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Tue year 1876 is remarkable as being the hundredth anniversary of 
at least two important events. On the other side of the Atlantic, the 
Americans are celebrating the birth of a great nation. On this side 
of the water we ought to be celebrating the publication of a great 
book—a book to which we owe, in as great a degree as to any other 
circumstance, the wealth and prosperity of this kingdom. It is 
curious to observe, indeed, that these two centenaries are in a certain 
respect antithetic to each other. While we attribute our wealth to 
the establishment of the free trade principles which Smith advocated, 
the American Government yet maintains a fiscal system in direct and 
avowed antagonism to those principles. 

The enormous wealth of the United States has been created by the 
freedom and energy of internal trade acting upon natural resources 
of unexampled richness. It cannot for a moment be doubted that 
their wealth would be far greater still were external commerce in the 
States as free as internal commerce. To us, dwelling and working 
in this comparatively speaking very small island, endowed with no 
remarkable natural resources, except coal and iron,—to us, the 
freedom of external commerce is everything. This freedom we may 
properly attribute to the writings of Adam Smith, even more than to 
the labours of Gladstone, or Cobden, or Bright, or any of the great 
statesmen who actually carried the doctrines of Smith into effect. 

We ought, therefore, to be celebrating the publication of the 
“‘ Wealth of Nations,” and the memory of its author; but are we 
doing so? With a single exception, I am unacquainted with any 
public ceremony, or anything tending to mark this as a centennial 
year in Great Britain. Perhaps this is because we are not a people 
accustomed to commemorations of the sort. If I recollect rightly, 
even the Shakesperean jubilee was rather a failure. However this 
may be, there has been one exception, and that was a most suitable 
commemoration of Adam Smith. On the 31st of May last, the Political 
Economy Club held a grand dinner and a special discussion in 
honour of the hundredth anniversary of the publication of the 
“Wealth of Nations.” 

Probably, when people saw this dinner described in the news- 
papers, their first thought was, “What is the Political Economy 
Club? We never heard of it before.” I may, therefore, explain 
briefly, that the Political Economy Club has pursued an incon- 
spicuous, but very useful career for more than half a century. 


(1) Introductory Lecture at the opening of the Session 1876—7, at University Col- 
lege, London, Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
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Whether its continued existence be due to the excellence of its 
monthly dinners,—in respect of which the club does not seem 
to study economy—or to the interest of the economical debates which 
follow each dinner, I will not attempt to decide. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the club was founded in the year 1821 by Ricardo, 
Malthus, Tooke, James Mill, Grote, Cazenove, and other dis- 
tinguished men, and that since its foundation it has included as 
members nearly all English political economists. John Stuart Mill 
especially was, for many years, a leading member, and first pro- 
pounded at its table the doctrines advocated in his economical works. 

It was no doubt most suitable that such a body should celebrate 
the establishment in England of the science they cultivate, and the 
centenary dinner held last May was in some respects a very remark- 
able one. Mr. Gladstone was in the chair, with Mr. Lowe on the 
one hand, and M. Léon Say, the present French Minister of Finance, 
on the other hand. The company included a body of statesmen, 
economists, and statists, British, Continental, and American, such as 
are seldom seen together. It is true that the statesmen had it mostly 
their own way, and in the presence of Gladstone and Lowe, and a 
real French Minister of Finance, the company appeared to care little 
what mere literary economists thought about Adam Smith. But I 
shall on the present occasion be so bold as incidentally to review and 
criticize some of the opinions which were put forth at the dinner, a 
full and carefully revised report of the speeches having been printed 
by Messrs. Longman, under the superintendence of the committee 
of the club. 

Mr. Lowe opened the debate in a most interesting survey and 
eulogium of Adam Smith and his works. He concluded with some 
remarks upon the results which have followed from Smith’s writings, 
and upon what yet remains to be achieved by political economy. I 
was much struck with the desponding tone in which Mr. Lowe 
spoke of the future of the science I have the honour to teach in this 


college. He seems to think that the work of the science is toa 
great extent finished. He said :— 


‘*T do not myself feel very sanguine that there is a very large field—at least, 
according to the present state of mental and commercial knowledge—for poli- 
tical economy, beyond what I haye mentioned; but I think that very much 
depends upon the degree in which other sciences are developed. Should other 
sciences relating to mankind, which it is the barbarous jargon of the day to call 
Sociology, take a spring and get forward in any degree towards the certainty 
attained by political economy, I do not doubt that their development would help 
in the development of this science; but at present, so far as my own humble 
opinion goes, I am not sanguine as to any very large or any very startling 
development of political economy. I observe that the triumphs which have 
been gained, have been rather in demolishing that which has been found to be 
undoubtedly bad and erroneous, than in establishing new truth; and imagine 
that, before we can attain new results, we must be furnished from without with 
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new truths to which our principles may be applied. The controversies which 
we now have in political economy, although they offer a capital exercise for the 
logical faculties, are not of the same thrilling importance as those of earlier 
days; the great work has been done.” 

I am far from denying that there is much to support, or at any 
rate to suggest, this view of the matter. Some of the greatest 
reforms which economists can point out the need of have been accom- 
plished, and there is certainly no single work to be done com- 
parable to the establishment of free trade. But this does not prevent 
the existence of an indefinitely great sphere of useful work which 
economists could accomplish, if their science were adequate to its 
duties. To a certain extent, again, I agree with Mr. Lowe that 
there is much in the present position of our science to cause 
despondency. A very general impression to this effect seems to 
exist. Some of the newspapers hinted in reference to the centenary 
dinner that the political economists had better be celebrating the 
obsequies of their science than its jubilee. The Pall-Mall Gazette 
especially thought that Mr. Lowe’s task was to explain the decline, 
not the consummation, of economical science. Perhaps with many 
people the wish was father of the thought. Iam aware that political 
economists have always been regarded as cold-blooded beings, devoid 
of the ordinary feelings of humanity—little better, in fact, than 
vivisectionists. I believe that the general public would be happier 
in their minds for a little time if political economy could be shown 
up as imposture, like the greater part of what is called spiritualism. 

It must be allowed, too, that there have been for some years back 
premonitory symptoms of disruption of the old orthodox school of 
economists. Respect for the names of Ricardo and Mill seems no 
longer able to preserve unanimity. J. 8. Mill himself, in the later 
years of his life, gave up one of the doctrines on which he had placed 
much importance in his works. One economist after another— 
Thornton, Cairnes, Leslie, Macleod, Longe, Hearn, Musgrave—have 
protested against some one or other of the articles of the old Ricardian 
creed, 

At the same time foreign economists, such as De Laveleye, 
Courcelle-Seneuil, Cournot, Walras, and others, have taken a course 
almost entirely independent of the predominant English school. So 
far has this discontent gone, that Mr. Bagehot has been induced to 
re-examine the fundamental postulates of economy from their very 
foundation, in his most acute papers published in the Fortrnicatiy 
Review. He remarks (p. 216, Feb. 1, 1876) :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding these triumphs, the position of our political economy is 
not altogether satisfactory. It lies rather dead in the public mind. Not only 
it does not excite the same interest as formerly, but there is not exactly the 


same confidence in it. Younger men either do not study it, or do not feel that 
it comes home to them, and that it matches with their most living ideas... . . 
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They ask, often hardly knowing it, will this ‘Science,’ as it claims to be, 
harmonize with what we now know to be sciences, or bear to be tried as we now 
try sciences? And they are not sure of the answer.” 


In short, it comes to this—that one hundred years after the first 
publication of the “‘Wealth of Nations,’ we find the state of the 
science to be almost chaotic. There is certainly less agreement now 
about what political economy is than there was thirty or fifty years 
ago. Under these circumstances, I will now draw your attention 
for a short time to the apparently rival sects which seem likely to 
arise from the break up of the old Ricardian school. 

In the first place, it is impossible to ignore the fact that there has 
been gradually rising into prominence a school of writers who take 
a very radical view of the reforms required in our science. They 
call in question the validity even of the deductive method on which 
Smith mainly relied. They hold that the science must be entirely 
recast in method and materials, and that it must take the form of an 
historical or archeological science. At the centenary dinner this 
view of the matter was boldly stated by one of the most distinguished 
of European economists—namely, M. de Laveleye. His own words, 
translated into English, will best explain his opinions :— 


‘‘It is principally at this point that there has recently arisen a division in the 
ranks of economists. Some, the old school, whom, for want of a better name, I 
will call the Orthodox School, believe that everything regulates itself by the 
effect of natural laws. The other school, which its adversaries have named the 
Socialists of the Chair, the ‘ Katheder-socialisten,’ but which we ought rather to 
call the Historical School, or as the Germans say, the ‘ Realist School;’ this 
school holds that distribution is governed in part doubtless by free contract ; 
but also, and still more, by civil and political institutions, by religious beliefs, 
by moral sentiments, by custom and historical tradition. You see that there 
opens itself here an immense field of studies, comprehending the relations of 
political economy with morals, justice, right, religion, history, and connecting 
it to the ensemble of social science. That in my humble opinion is the actual 
mission of political economy. This is the path pursued by nearly all German 
economists, several of whom havea European reputation, such as Rau, Roscher, 
Knies, Nasse, Schiffle, Schmoller; in Italy by a group of writers already well 
known, Minghetti, Luzzati, Forti; in France, by Wolowski, Lavergne, Passy, 
Courcelle-Seneuil, Leroy-Beaulieu; and in England by authors, whom it is 
unnecessary to name or estimate here, because you know them better than I.” 


There is certainly no difficulty in mentioning a series of dis- 
tinguished English economists who have shown a propensity to the 
historical treatment of the science. To begin with, A. Smith would 
no doubt be claimed by the historical school, for there is a strong 
historical element running through his book. Not only does “The 
Wealth of Nations” contain special historical inquiries like that con- 
cerning the value of silver, the chapter on agricultural systems, or 
the whole book upon “The Different Progress of Opulence in Different 
Nations,” but the whole work teems with concrete illustrations or 
verifications drawn from the history of many countries. As has 
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been well remarked, Adam Smith had some of the many-sidedness 
at which all have wondered in Shakespeare, and it is singular testi- 
mony to the completeness of his method, that while Mr. Lowe 
claimed him, and I think correctly, as a deductive economist, another 
speaker, Professor Rogers, held him to be the practical Bacon of 
economical science. The fact, I believe, is that Smith combined 
deductive reasoning with empirical verification in the manner 
required by the complete inductive method. 

But to proceed, we find that the essay of Malthus on Popula- 
tion far from being, as many people probably suppose, a collection 
of rash generalisations and hypotheses, consists mainly of a most 
careful inquiry into historical and statistical facts concerning the 
numbers and conditions of mankind in all parts of the world. It is 
a model of inductive inquiry so far as information was available in 
his day. The essay of Richard Jones on the “ Distribution of 
Wealth and the Forms of Land Tenure in Different Countries,” is 
a far less celebrated book, but displays the same careful spirit of 
inquiry into the past or present condition of men. Mr. Samuel 
Laing, again, in his well-known and most interesting works, takes 
the same position, and has studied upon the spot the economy of 
Norway, Sweden, France, Prussia,- and Switzerland, somewhat in the 
manner that Arthur Young studied France and Great Britain in the 
last century. The general conclusion of Mr. Laing is that every 
country has a political economy of its own, suitable to its own 
physical circumstances and its own national character. 

Passing over the minor works of Banfield, Burton, and others, it 
is impossible to overlook the recent admirable research of Professor 
Thorold Rogers, “On the History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, from 1259 to 1400” (published by the Clarendon Press). 
In this book Professor Rogers has certainly pursued the historical 
and inductive method with unbounded industry and remarkable 
success. He has made us better acquainted with the economy of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than we are with that of the 
eighteenth. In the fascinating works of Sir Henry Maine, too, 
especially his last work on “The Early History of Institutions,” 
there is much historical inquiry bearing upon economical science. 

Perhaps the most recent of all declarations in favour of the 
inductive study of the laws of wealth, is that of Sir George 
Campbell, who in his inaugural address as President of the Eco- 
nomical and Statistical Section of the British Association, at the late 
Glasgow meeting, spoke as follows :— 

‘‘There was a time when it seems to have been supposed that political 
economy was a science regulated by natural laws, so fixed that safe results 
could be attained by deductive reasoning. But since it has become apparent 


that men do not in fact invariably follow the laws of money-making, pure and 
simple, that economic action is affected by moral causes which cannot be exactly 
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measured, it becomes more and more evident, that we cannot safely trust to a 


chain of deduction ; we must test every step by an accurate observation of facts, 
and induction from them.” 


Upon this and other statements I shall have to make some 
remarks presently. 

It is, however, Professor Cliffe Leslie who has placed himself at 
the front of the inductive and historical school of economists in this 
country, by the thoroughness as well as the ability of the essay in 
which he declares his revolt from the old orthodox school. In 
a remarkable paper, printed in the Dublin University essays 
published under the title of ‘‘ Hermathena,” he calls in question 
altogether the validity of the deductive reasoning which Mr. Lowe 
considered the most valuable feature in the “ Wealth of Nations.”’ 
He considers the generally-recognised laws of economy to be rude 
generalisations, obtained by a superficial and unphilosophical pro- 
cess of abstraction. No attempt, he thinks, has been made to 
measure the relative force of economical principles in different states 
of society, or to allow for multitudes of disturbing causes. 


‘*Had the actual operation of the motives in question,” he says, ‘‘ been 
investigated, it would have been seen to vary widely in different states of 
society, and under different conditions. The love of distinction, or of social 
position, for example, may either counteract the desire of wealth, or greatly add 
to its force as a motive to industry and accumulation. It may lead one man 
to make a fortune, another to spend it. At the head of the inquiry into the 
causes on which the amount of the wealth of nations depends is the problem— 
what are the conditions which direct the energies and determine the actual 
occupations and pursuits of mankind in different ages and countries?” ... 
‘* Enough,” he continues, ‘‘has been said in proof that the abstract d priori 
and deductive method yields no explanation of the causes which regulate either 
the nature or the amount of wealth..... The truth is, that the whole 
economy of every nation, as regards the occupations and pursuits of both sexes, 
the nature, amount, distribution, and consumption of wealth, is the result of a 
long evolution, in which there has been both continuity and change, and of 
which the economical side is only a particular aspect or phase. And the laws 
of which it is the result must be sought in history, and the general laws of 


society and social evolution.” 

These extracts indicate the line of thought by which Professor 
Leslie has been led to regard the general theorems of Ricardo as 
mere “ guesses,” and the deductive theory of political economy as 
barren, if not false. Now I am far from thinking that the historical 
treatment of our science is false or useless. On the contrary, I con- 
sider it to be indispensable. The present economical state of society 
cannot possibly be explained by theory alone. We must take into 
account the long past, out of which we are constantly emerging. 
Whether we call it sociology or not, we must have some scientific 
treatment of the principles of evolution as manifested in every 
branch of social existence. Accordingly, M. de Laveleye, Professor 
Cliffe Leslie, or M. Lavergne, may very properly do for political 
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economy what Sir Henry Maine has done for jurisprudence— 
namely, show that every law, custom, or social fact is the product 
of the past, historical or forgotten. 

But it is surprising how often men, even of the highest powers, 
fall into a logical fallacy which has not, I think, been dubbed with 
any special name, but might fitly be called the fallacy of exclusiveness. 
There are too many in the present day who advocate the teaching 
of physical science, and imply in the mode of their advocacy that 
moral, classical, or other studies are to be discountenanced. It is 
most common to find people speaking of inductive reasoning, as if 
it were entirely distinct and opposite to deductive reasoning, the fact 
being, however, as I believe, that deduction is a necessary element 
of induction. 

In these and many other cases, people argue, more or less con- 
sciously, that because a certain thing is true or useful, therefore 
other things are not true or not useful. Some tendency of this 
sort might be suspected by the reader of the last two chapters of 
Sir Henry Maine’s “ Early History of Institutions,” in which he 
discusses the relation of his own historical treatment of juris- 
prudence to the systems of Hobbes, Bentham, and especially Austin. 
Sir Henry Maine has conclusively shown that the investigation of 
the origin and development of law is essential to the understanding 
of the jurisprudence of any people; but it does not follow, and I do 
not understand Sir Henry Maine to assert, that an abstract and per- 
fect scheme of jurisprudence, like that which Austin gave to the 
world in this college, is therefore devoid of truth and usefulness. 
Now the case of political economy is exactly parallel to this. 

I cannot easily conceive any more interesting or useful subject 
of study than that which Professor Leslie advocates and engages 
in. It is absolutely essential that we should view the present by the 
light of the past ; but I differ from him entirely when he holds that 
historical political economy is to destroy and replace the abstract 
theory which has previously held the place of the science. Does 
it follow that because paleontology is now established as an all- 
important science of an historical character, therefore animal physi- 
ology, or the chemistry of animal substances, is false? Any group 
of objects may be studied, either as regards the laws of action of 
their component parts, irrespective of time, or as regards the suc- 
cessive forms produced from time to time under the action of those 
laws. Now the laws of political economy treat of the relations 
between human wants and the available natural objects and human 
labour by which they may be satisfied. These laws are so simple 
in their foundation that they would apply, more or less completely, 
to all human beings of whom we have any knowledge. The laws 
of property are very different in different countries and states of 
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society. They seem to be in a very rudimentary state among the 
Eskimo. According to Dr. Rinks, if one Eskimo man has two boats 
and another has none, the latter has a right to borrow one of the 
two boats; and it is further said that it is not the custom among 
the Eskimo to return borrowed articles. Now this is of course a 
very different state of things from what obtains among us. Never- 
theless we can trace in this transaction of the borrowed boat the 
simple principles which are at the basis of economy. The most 
fundamental of its laws is that of Senior and Banfield—namely, 
that human wants are limited in extent. One boat is very useful, 
if not essential, to an Eskimo; a second boat is much less useful to 
a man who has already one boat, but it is highly useful if passed 
into the hands of a boatless neighbour. The elements of value are 
present here as in the most complicated operations of our corn or 
stock exchanges. I should not despair of tracing the action of the 
postulates of political economy among some of the more intelligent 
classes of animals. Dogs certainly have strong though perhaps 
limited ideas of property, as you will soon discover if you interfere 
between a dog and his bone. 

I come to the conclusion, then, that the first principles of political 
economy are so widely true and applicable, that they may be con- 
sidered universally true as regards human nature. Historical 
political economy, so far from displacing the theory of economy, will 
only exhibit and verify the long-continued action of its laws in most 
widely ‘different states of society. M.de Laveleye and Professor 
Leslie may succeed in constituting a new science, but they will not 
utterly revolutionise and destroy the old one in the way they seem 
to suppose. 

The fact is it will no longer be possible to treat political economy 
as if it were a single undivided and indivisible science. The advan- 
tages of the division of labour are’ as great and indispensable in the 
pursuit of knowledge as in manual industry; and it is out of the 
question that political economy alone should fail to avail itself of 
these advantages. Differentiation, as Mr. Spencer would say, must 
goon. I should be afraid of tiring you if I were to attempt to 
trace out in detail the several divisions into which political economy 
will naturally fall apart. Not only will there be a number of 
branches, but there are actually two or three different ways in 
which the division will take place. 

There is, firstly, the old distinction of the laws of the science, 
according as they treat of the production, exchange, distribution, 
or consumption of wealth. In this respect economy may be regarded 
as an aggregate of two or more different sciences, there being, in 
fact, little connection between the principles which should guide us 
in production, and those which apply in distribution or consumption. 
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To readers of J. S. Mill’s “ Principles of Political Economy,” 
indeed, it may sound strange to hear of consumption as one of the 
chief branches of the science. Though named last, as being last in 
the order of time, consumption is evidently the most important of 
the processes through which commodities pass, because things are 
only produced in order that they may be consumed usefully. It is 
unaccountable, then, and quite paradoxical, that English economists 
should, with few exceptions, ignore the most important branch of 
their own science, especially after it has been duly treated by 
J. B. Say, Storch, Courcelle-Seneuil, and many other continental 
writers, as well as by the excellent Australian economist, Professor 
Hearn. 

Passing now to a second aspect, political economy will naturally be 
divided according as it is abstract or concrete. The theory of the 
science consists of those general laws which are so simple in nature, 
and so deeply grounded in the constitution of man and the outer 
world, that they remain the same throughout all those ages which are 
within our consideration. But though the laws are the same they 
may receive widely different applications in the concrete. The 
primary laws of motion are the same, whether they be applied to 
solids, liquids, or gases, though the phenomena obeying those laws 
are apparently so different. Just as there is a general science of 
mechanics, so we must have a general science or theory of economy. 
Here, again, there is a division of opinion. There are those who 
think that, dealing as the science does with quantities, economy must 
necessarily be a mathematical science, if it is anything at all. There 
are those, on the other hand, who, like the late Professor Cairnes, 
contest, and some who even ridicule, the notion of representing 
truths relating to human affairs in mathematical symbols. It may 
be safely asserted, however, that if English economists persist in 
rejecting the mathematical view of their science, they will fall 
behind their European contemporaries. How many English students, 
or even professors, I should like to know, have sought out the papers 
of the late Dr. Whewell, printed in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions, in which he gives his view of the mode of applying 
mathematics to our science? What English publisher, I may ask 
again, would for a moment entertain the idea of reprinting a series 
of mathematical works on political economy? Yet this is what is 
being done in Italy by Professor Gerolamo Boccardo, the very 
learned and distinguished editor of the ‘‘ Nuova Enciclopedia 
Italiana.”’ Professor Boccardo has also prefixed to the series a 
remarkable treatise of his own on the application of the quantitative 
method to economic and social science in general. This series, which 
forms the third portion of the well-known “ Bibliotheca Economista,” 
will be completed with an Italian translation of the works of Pro- 
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fessor Léon Walras, now Rector of the Academy of Lausanne, who 
has in recent years independently established the fact that the laws of 
supply and demand, and all the phenomena of value, may be investi- 
gated algebraically and illustrated geometrically. From inquiries 
of this sort the curious conclusion emerges, that equilibrium of 
exchange of goods resembles in mathematical conditions the equi- 
librium of weights upon a lever of the first order. In the latter 
case one weight multiplied by its arm must exactly equal the other 
weight multiplied by its arm. So, in an act of exchange, the 
commodity given multiplied by its degree of utility must equal the 
quantity of commodity received multiplied by its degree of utility. 
The theory of economy proves to be, in fact, the mechanics of utility 
and self-interest. 

Now, too, that attention is at last being given to the mathematical 
character of the science, it is becoming apparent that a series of 
writers in France, Germany, Italy, and England have made attempts 
towards a mathematical theory. Their works have been almost 
unnoticed, or, at any rate, forgotten, mainly on account of the 
prejudice against the line of inquiry they adopted. It is much to 
be desired that some competent mathematician and economist should 
seek these works out and prepare a compendious abstract of their 
contents, in the manner of Mr. Todhunter’s valuable histories of 
mathematical science. On the present occasion I cannot do more 
than mention the names of some of the principal writers referred to, 
such as Lang, Kreneke, Buquoy, Dupuit, Von Thiinen, Cazaux, 
Cournot, and Francesco Fuoco, on the Continent, and Whewell, 
Tozer, Lardner, Perronet Thompson, Fleming Jenkin, Alfred 
Marshall, and probably others, in Great Britain. 

So much for the theory of economy which will naturally be one 
science, remaining the same throughout its applications, though it 
may be broken up into several parts, the theories of utility, of 
exchange, of labour, of interest, &c., partly corresponding to the old 
division of the science into the laws of consumption, exchange, dis- 
tribution, production, and so forth. Concrete political economy, 
however, can hardly be called one science, but already consists of 
many extensive branches of inquiry. Currency, banking, the rela- 
tions of labour and capital, those of landlord and tenant, pauperism, 
taxation, and finance, are some of the principal portions of applied 
political economy, all involving the same ultimate laws, manifested 
in most different circumstances. Ina subject of such appalling 
extent and complexity as currency, for instance, we depend upon the 
laws of supply and demand, of consumption and production of com- 
modities as applied to the precious metals or other materials of 
money. In the science of banking and the money market, we havea 
very difficult application of the same laws to capital in general. 
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This separation of the concrete branches of the science is, however, 
sufficiently obvious and recognised, and I need not dwell further 
upon it. The general conclusion, then, to which I come is, that 
political economy must for the future be looked upon as an aggregate 
of sciences. A hundred years ago, it was very wise of A. Smith to 
attempt no sub-division, but to expound his mathematical theory 
(for I hold that his reasoning was really mathematical in nature) in 
conjunction with concrete applications and historical illustrations. 
He produced a work so varied in interest, so beautiful in style, and 
so full of instruction, that it attracted many readers, and convinced 
those that it attracted. But economists are no more bound to go on 
imitating Adam Smith in the accidental features of his work, than 
metaphysicians are bound to write in the form of platonic dialogues, 
or poets in the style of the Shakesperean drama. With the progress of 
industry, how many hundreds or even thousands of trades have sprung 
up since Smith wrote! With the progress of knowledge, how many 
sciences have been created, and sub-divided, again and again! The 
science of electricity has been almost entirely discovered since 1776, 
yet now it has its abstract mathematical theories, its concrete appli- 
cations, and its many branches, treating of frictional or static 
electricity, dynamic electricity or galvanism, electro-chemistry, 
electro-magnetism, magnetism, terrestrial magnetism, atmospheric 
electricity, and so foils. Within the same century chemistry, if not 
born, has grown, and is now so vast a body of facts and laws that 
professors are appointed to teach different parts of it. Yet the 
political economist is expected to teach all parts of his equally 
extensive and growing science, and is lucky if he escape having to 
profess also the mental, metaphysical, and moral sciences generally. 

Nor can I doubt that in the future new developments of the 
science of economy must take place. Whether it be a science or not, 
or one science or many sciences, there is certainly an immense work 
to be done by this or some closely related branches of knowledge. 
If necessity is the mother of invention, as people are so fond of 
saying, then many new sciences ought soon to be invented. When 
listening to the speeches at the centenary dinner, I was much 
struck with the contracted view which seemed to be entertained of 
the work remaining to be accomplished by economists. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke as follows :— 


‘“‘T am bound to say that this society has still got its work before it... . I do 
not mean to say that there is a great deal remaining to be done here in the way 
of direct legislation, yet there is something. It appears to me at least, that 
perhaps the question of the currency is one in which we are still, I think, ina 
backward condition; our legislation having been confined in the main to avert- 
ing great evils rather than to establishing a system which, besides being sound, 
would be complete and logical. With that exception perhaps, not much 
remains in the province of direct legislation.” 

VOL. XX. N.S. UU 
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Mr. Lowe also, as shown in a quotation from his speech already 
given, took a similarly desponding view of the powers and province 
of economy. To my mind, however, our whole social system seems 
to bristle with questions which will have to be decided one way or 
the other, and toa great extent upon economical grounds. Whether 
I look at the homes of the mass of the people, at workhouses, or 
hospitals, whether I consider the gambling of the Stock Exchange, 
the perplexity of bankers, anxious at one time to get money, at 
another to get rid of it, the endless discussions of workmen and 
masters, the diversion of the lands of the country from their proper 
uses, the scandalous waste of endowments, I cannot help feeling that 
the work before economists is more than ample. 

I cannot better illustrate the need of more accurate economic 
knowledge in some directions, than by adverting to one of the 
principal points in debate at the centenary dinner. Mr. Newmarch, 
the treasurer of the club, threw in an apple of discord when he 
expressed a hope that political economy would lead to a restriction of 
the sphere of government. He said :— 


‘‘On one of the points mentioned by Mr. Lowe, with respect to political 
economy in its relation to the future, I am sanguine enough to think that 
there will be what may be called a large negative development of political 
economy, tending to produce an important and beneficial effect; and that is, 
such a development of political economy as will reduce the functions of govern- 
ment within a smaller and smaller compass. The full development of the prin- 
ciples of Adam Smith has been in no small danger for some time past; and one 
of the great dangers which now hangs over this country, is that the wholesome 
spontaneous operation of human interests and human desires, seems to be in 
course of rapid supersession by the erection of one government department after 
another, by the setting up of one set of inspectors after another, and by the 
whole time of parliament being taken up in attempting to do for the nation 
those very things which, if the teaching of the man whose name we are cele- 
brating to-day, is to bear any fruit at all, the nation can do much better for 


itself.” 

Now it would not create much surprise if, on a point like this, 
professional economists should differ, like doctors. Accordingly my 
predecessor, Mr. Courtney, the honorary secretary of the club, took 
occasion to protest against the doctrines of the honorary treasurer 
being considered as those accepted by the club, at least as regards 
legislation upon land tenure. But it was very interesting to find 
that the practical statesmen were quite as much divided as the 
economists upon this point. While some supported Mr. Newmarch, 
one whom I can never help admiring for his firm consistency, and 
the inestimable benefits which he has conferred upon this country in 


the passing of the Education Act, namely Mr. W. E. Forster, took 
the exactly opposite view. 


‘**T am strongly of the contrary opinion,” he said, ‘‘ that we cannot undertake 
the laissez-faire principle in the present condition of our politics or of parties in 
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parliament, or in the general condition of the country. I gather from Mr. 
Newmarch’s remarks that he is an advocate of the old laissez-faire principle. 
Well, if we were all Mr. Newmarches, if we had nothing to deal with in the 
country but men like ourselves, we might do this. But we have to deal with 
weak people; we have to deal with people who have themselves to deal with 
strong poople, who are borne down, who are tempted, who are unfortunate in 
their circumstances of life, and who will say to us, and say to us with great 
truth: What is your use as a parliament if you cannot help us in our weak- 
ness, and against those who are too strong for us ?” 


Now it is impossible to doubt that the /aissez-faire principle pro- 
perly applied is the wholesome and true one. It is that advocated 
by Adam Smith, and it is in obedience to this principle that our 
tariff has been reduced to the simplest possible form, that the naviga- 
tion laws have been repealed, that masters and labourers have been 
left free to make their own bargains about wages, and that a hundred 
other ingenious pieces of legislation have been struck out of the 
Statute Book. But does it follow that because we repeal old pieces 
of legislation we shall need no new ones? On the contrary, as it 
seems to me, while population grows more numerous and dense, 
while} industry becomes more complex and interdependent, as we 
travel faster and make use of more intense forces, we shall neces- 
sarily need more legislative supervision. It has been well said, I 
think by Professor Hodgson, that the labourer need only ask of the 
statesman what Diogenes asked of Alexander, that he should stand 
out of his light. Now, it was quite proper and reasonable that 
Alexander should not obstruct the light of Diogenes; but what if 
other people should come and stand in Diogenes’ light, or, overlooking 
anachronisms, street musicians should disturb his sleep and render 
study impossible, or, finally, carrying companies should carelessly 
convey gunpowder close behind his tub and blow it to bits; would 
Alexander have been justified in standing calmly by and quoting 
laissez-faire doctrines like those of the French economists and Adam 
Smith? I think not, and I believe that it will be found impossible 
to dispense with more and more minute legislation. 

The numerous elaborate bills which each government of England 
has in late years attempted to pass, but generally without success, 
is the best indication of the needs felt. But I quite agree with 
Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Lowe that we should not proceed in this 
path of legislative interference without most careful consideration 
from a theoretical, as well as a practical, point of view, of what we 
are doing. If such a thing is possible, we need a new branch of 
political and statistical science which shall carefully investigate the 
limits to the /aissez-faire principle, and show where we want greater 
freedom and where less. It seems inconsistent that we should be 
preaching freedom of industry and commerce at the same time that 
we are hampering them with all kinds of minute regulations. But 

uu 2 
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there may be no real inconsistency if we can show the existence of 
special reasons which override the general principle in particular 
cases. I am quite convinced, for instance, that the great mass of the 
people will not have healthy houses by the ordinary action of self- 
interest. The only chance of securing good sanitary arrangements 
is to pull down the houses which are hopelessly bad, as provided by 
an Act of the present ministry, and most carefully to superintend 
under legislative regulations all new houses that are built. 

I will go a step farther, and assert that the utmost benefits may 
be, and, in fact, are secured to us by extensions of government action 
of a kind quite unsanctioned by the /aisses-faire principle. I allude 
to the provision of public institutions of various sorts—libraries, 
museums, parks, free bridges. 

Community of property is most wasteful in some cases, as in the 
old commons, or unpreserved oyster beds; but these are cases of the 
community of production. Community of consumption, on the con- 
trary, is often most economical. The same book in a public library 
may serve a hundred or five hundred readers as well as one. The 
principle may be illustrated by the case of watches and clocks. On 
reasonable suppositions I have calculated that a private watch costs 
people on the average about one-fifteenth part of a penny for each 
look at the time of day; but a great public clock is none the worse, 
however many people may look at it. As a general rule, I should 
say that the average cost of public clocks is not more than one-one 
hundred and fiftieth of a penny for each look, securing an economy 
of ten times. The same principle may, however, be called into 
operation in a multitude of cases, most notably, however, as regards 
the weather. A well-appointed meteorological office with a system 
of weather forecasts will be a necessary part of every government, 
and will secure the utmost advantages to the community at a trifling 
cost. I see no reason, again, why our streets and roads should, as 
a general rule, be fit only for passing along and getting out of as 
quickly as youcan. With a trifling expenditure they might often 
be converted into agreeable promenades, planted with trees, and 
furnished with seats at the public cost. Our idea of happiness in 
this country at present seems to consist in buying a piece of land if 
possible, and building a high wall round it. If a man can only 
secure, for instance, a beautiful view from his own garden and 
windows, he cares not how many thousands of other persons he cuts 
off from the daily enjoyment of that view. The rights of private 
property and private action are pushed so far that the general 
interests of the public are made of no account whatever. 

But the nicest discrimination will be required to show what the 
government should do, and what it should leave to individuals to do. 
I do not in the least underestimate the wastefulness of government 
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departments, but I believe that this wastefulness may be far more 
than counterbalanced in some cases by the economy of public pro- 
perty. 

I have said enough I think to suggest that there are still great 
possibilities for us in the future. It will not do in a few sweeping 
words to re-assert an old dictum of the last century, and to condemn 
some of the greatest improvements of the time because they will not 
agree with it. Instead of one dictum, /aissez faire, laissez passer, we 
must have at least one science, one new branch of the old political 
economy. Were time available I might go on to show that this is 
by no means the only new branch of the science needed. We need, 
for instance, a science of the money market, and of commercial 
fluctuations, which shall inquire why the world is all activity for a 
few years, and then all inactivity ; why, in short, there are such tides 
in the affairs of men. But Iam quite satisfied if I have pointed out 
the need and the probable rise of one new branch, which is only to 
be found briefly and imperfectly represented in the works of Mill 
or other economists. 

The future of political economy is not likely to be such a blank as 
some of the speakers at the centennial dinner would lead us to 
suppose. I hope that the Political Economy Club may exist long 
enough to hold their second centennial celebration of the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” and that then the disrupted fragments into which political 
economy seems now to be falling will have proved themselves the 
seeds of a new growth of beneficent sciences. 

W. Sran.ey Jevons. 








ON POPULAR CULTURE: AN ADDRESS.’ 


THE proceedings which have now been brought satisfactorily to an 
end, are of a kind which nobody who has sensibility as well as sense 
can take a part in without some emotion. An illustrious French . 
philosopher who happened to be an examiner of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Polytechnic School, once confessed that, when a youth 
came before him eager to do his best, competently taught, and of an 
apt intelligence, he needed all his self-control to press back the tears 
from his eyes. Well, when we think how much industry, patience, 
and intelligent discipline ; how many hard hours of self-denying toil ; 
how many temptations to worthless pleasures resisted ; how much 
steadfast feeling for things that are honest and true and of good report 
—are all represented by the young men and young women to whom 
T have had the honour of giving your prizes to night, we must all 
feel our hearts warmed and gladdened in generous sympathy with so 
much excellence, so many good hopes, and so honourable a display 
of those qualities would make life better worth having for ourselves, 
and are so likely to make the world better worth living in for those 
who are to come after us. 

If a prize-giving is always an occasion of lively satisfaction, my 
own satisfaction is all the greater at this moment, because your 
Institute, which is doing such good work in the world, and is in 
every respect so prosperous and so flourishing, is the creation of the 
people of your own district, without subsidy and without direction 
either from London, or from Oxford, or from Cambridge, or from 
any other centre whatever. Nobody in this town at any rate needs 
any argument of mine to persuade him that we can only be sure of 
advancing all kinds of knowledge, and developing our national life 
in all its plenitude and variety, on condition of multiplying these 
local centres both of secondary and higher education, and encourag- 
ing each of them to fight its own battle and do its work in its own 
way. For my own part I look with the utmost dismay at the con- 
centration, not only of population, but of the treasures of instruction, 
in our vast city on the banks of the Thames. At Birmingham, as I 
am informed, one has not far to look for an example of this. One 
of the branches of your multifarious trades in this town is the manu- 
facture of jewellery. Some of it is said commonly to be wanting in 
taste, elegance, skill; though some of it also—if I am not misin- 
formed—is good enough to be passed off at Rome and at Paris, even 


(1) An inaugural address delivered at the Town Hall, Birmingham, October 5, 1876, 
in opening the session of the Midland Institute, by Mr. Morley, as president for the year. 
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to connoisseurs, as of Roman or French production. Now, the nation 
possesses a most superb collection of all that is excellent and beautiful 
in jewellers’ work. When I say that the nation possesses it, I mean 
that London possesses it. The University of Oxford, by the way, has 
also purchased a portion, but that is not at present accessible. If 
one of your craftsmen in that kind wants to profit by these admir- 
able models, he must go to London. What happens is that he goes 
to the capital and stays there. Its superficial attractions are too 
strong for him. You lose a clever workman and a citizen, and he 
adds one more atom to that huge, overgrown, and unwieldy com- 
munity. Now, why, in the name of common sense, should not a 
portion of the Castellani collection pass six months of the year in 
Birmingham, the very place of all others where it is most likely to 


be of real service, and to make an effective mark on the national 
taste ?! 


To pass on to the more general remarks which you are accus- 
tomed to expect from the President of the Institute on this occasion. 
When I consulted one of your townsmen as to the subject which he 
thought would be most useful and most interesting to you, he said : 
“ Pray talk about anything you please, if it is only not Education.”’ 
There is a saying that there are two kinds of foolish people in the 
world, those who give advice, and those who do not take it. My 


friend and I in this matter represent these two interesting divisions of 
the race, for in spite of what he said, it is upon Education after all 
that I propose to offer you some short observations. You will believe 
it no affectation on my part when I say that I shall do so with 
the sincerest willingness to be corrected by those of wider practical 


(1) Sir Henry Cole, C.B., writes to the Times (Oct. 13) on this suggestion as follows :— 
“Tn justice to the Lords President of the Council on Education, I hope you will allow 
me the opportunity of stating that from 1855 the Science and Art Department has done 
its very utmost to induce schools of art to receive deposits of works of art for study and 
popular examination, and to circulate its choicest objects useful to manufacturing 
industry. In corroboration of this assertion, please to turn to p. 435 of the twenty- 
second Report of the Department, just issued. You will there find that upwards of 
26,907 objects of art, besides 23,911 paintings and drawings, have been circulated since 
1855, and in some cases have been left for several months for exhibition in the localities. 
They have been seen by more than 6,000,000 of visitors, besides having been copied by 
students, &c., and the localities have taken the great sum of £116,182 for show- 
ing them. 

“The Department besides has tried every efficient means to induce other public 
institutions, which are absolutely choked with superfluous specimens, to concur in a 
general principle of circulating the nation’s works of art, but without success. 

“The chief of our national storehouses of works of art actually repudiates the idea 
that its objects are collected for purposes of education, and declares that they are only 
‘things rare and curious,’ the very reverse of what common sense says they are. 

‘‘ Further, the Department, to tempt Schools of Art to acquire objects permanently for 


art museums attached to them, offered a grant in aid of 50 per cent. of the cost price of 
the objects.’’ 
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experience in teaching. I am well aware, too, that I have very little 
that is new to say, but education is one of those matters on which 
much that has already been said will long bear saying over and over 
again. 

I have been looking through the Report of your classes, and two 
things have rather struck me, which I will mention. One of them 
is the very large attendance in the French classes. This appears a 
singularly satisfactory thing, because you could scarcely do a hard- 
working man of whatever class a greater service than to give him 
easy access to French literature. Montesquieu used to say that he 
had never known a pain or distress which he could not soothe by 
half an hour of a good book ; and perhaps it is no more of an exaggera- 
tion to say that a man who can read French with comfort need never 
have a dull hour. Our own literature has assuredly many a kingly 
name. In boundless richness and infinite imaginative variety, there 
is no rival to Shakespeare in the world; in energy and height and 
majesty Milton and Burke have no masters. But besides its great 
men of this loftier sort, France has a long list of authors who have 
produced a literature whose chief mark is its agreeableness. As has 
been so often said, the genius of the French language is its clearness, 
firmness, and order: to this clearness certain circumstances in the 
history of French society have added the delightful qualities of liveli- 
ness in union with urbanity. Now as one of the most important 
parts of popular education is to put people in the way of amusing 
and refreshing themselves in a rational rather than an irrational 
manner, it is a great gain to have given them the key to the most 
amusing and refreshing set of books in the world. 

And here, perhaps, I may be permitted to remark that it seems a pity 
that Racine is so constantly used as a schoolbook, instead of some of 
the moderns who are nearer to ourselves in ideas and manners. Racine 
is a great and admirable writer, but what you want for ordinary 
readers who have not much time and whose faculties of attention are 
already largely exhausted by the more important industry of the 
day, is a book which brings literature more close to actual life than 
such a poet as Racine does. This is exactly one of the gifts and 
charms of modern French. To put what I mean very shortly, I 
would say by way of illustration that a man who could read the 
essays of Ste. Beuve with moderate comfort would have in his hands 
—of course | am now speaking of the active and busy part of the 
world, not of bookmen and students—would, I say, have in his 
hands one of the very best instruments that I can think of; such 
work is exquisite and instructive in itself, it is a model of gracious 
writing, it is full of ideas, it breathes the happiest moods over us, and 
it is the most suggestive of guides, for those who have the capacity 
of extensive interests, to all the greater spheres of thought and 
history. 
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This word brings me back to the second fact that has struck me in 
your Report, and it is this. The subject of English history has 
apparently so little popularity, that the class is as near being a 
failure as anything connected with the Midland Institute can be. 
On the whole, whatever may be the ability and the zeal of the 
teacher, this is in my humble judgment neither very surprising 
nor particularly mortifying, if we think what history in the esta- 
blished conception of it means. How are we to expect workmen to 
make their way through constitutional antiquities, through the laby- 
rinthine shifts of party intrigue at home, and through the entangle- 
ments of intricate diplomacy abroad—* shallow village tales”’ as 
Emerson calls them? These studies are fit enough for professed 
students of the special subject, but such exploration is for the 
ordinary run of men and women impossible, and I do not know that 
it would lead them into very fruitful lands even if it were easy. 
You know what the great Duke of Marlborough said: that he had 
learnt all the history he ever knew out of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays. I have long thought that if we persuaded those classes who 
have to fight their own little Battles of Blenheim for bread every day, 
to make such a beginning of history as is furnished by Shakespeare’s 
plays and Scott’s novels, we should: have done more to imbue them 
with a real interest in the past of mankind, than if we had taken them 
through a course of Hume and Smollett, or Hallam on the English 
Constitution, or even the dazzling Macaulay. What I for one 
would like to see in such an institution as this would be an attempt 
to compress the whole history of England into a dozen or fifteen 
lectures—lectures of course accompanied by catechetical instruction. 
Iam not so extravagant as to dream that a short general course of this 
kind would be enough to go over so many of the details as it is 
desirable for men to know, but details in popular instruction, though 
not in the study of the writer or the university professor, are only 
important after you have imparted the largest general truths. It is 
the general truths that stir a life-like curiosity as to the particulars 
which they are the means of lighting up. Now this short 
course would be quite enough to present in a bold outline— 
and it need not be a whit the less true and real for being both 
bold and rapid—the great chains of events and the decisive move- 
ments, that have made of ourselves and our institutions what we 
and what they are—the Teutonic beginnings, the Conquest, the 
Great Charter, the Hundred Years’ War, the Reformation, the 
Civil Wars and the Revolution, the Emancipation of the American 
Colonies from the Monarchy. If this course were framed and filled 
in with a true social intelligence, men would find that they had at 
the end of it a fair idea—an idea that might be of great value, and 
at any rate an idea much to be preferred to that blank ignorance 
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which is in so many cases practically the only alternative—of the 
large issues of our past, of the antagonistic principles that strove with 
one another for mastery, of the chief material forces and moral 
currents of successive ages, and above all of those great men and our 
fathers that begat us—the Pyms, the Hampdens, the Cromwells, the 
Chathams—+yes, and shall we not say the Washingtons—to whose 
sagacity, bravery, and unquenchable ardour for justice and order and 
equal laws all our English-speaking peoples owe a debt that can never 
be paid. 

Another point is worth thinking of, besides the reduction of 
history for your purposes to a comprehensive body of rightly grouped 
generalities. Dr. Arnold says somewhere that he wishes the public 
might have a history of our present state of society traced backwards. 
It is the present that really interests us; it is the present that we 
seck to understand and to explain. I do not in the least want to 
know what happened in the past, except as if enables me to see my 
way more clearly through what is happening to-day. I want to know 
what men thought and did in the thirteenth century, not out of any 
dilettante or idle antiquarian’s curiosity, but because the thirteenth cen- 
tury is at the root of what men think and do in the nineteenth. Well 
then, it cannot be a bad educational rule to start from what is most 
interesting, and to work from that outwards and backwards. By be- 
ginning with the present we see more clearly what are the two things 
best worth attending to in history—not party intrigues nor battles 
nor dynastic affairs, nor even many acts of parliament, but the great 
movements of the economic forces of a society on the one hand, and 
on the other the forms of religious opinion and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. All the rest are important, but their importance is sub- 
sidiary. 

Allow me to make one more remark on this subject. If a dozen or a 
score of wise lectures would suffice for a general picture of the various 
phases through which our own society has passed, there ought to be 
added to the course of popular instruction as many lectures more, which 
should trace the history, not of England, but of the world. And the 
history of the world ought to go before the history of England. This 
is no paradox, but the deliberate opinion of many of those who have 
thought most deeply about the far-reaching chain of human progress. 
When I was on a visit to the United States some years ago,—things 
may have improved since then—I could not help noticing that the 
history classes in their common schools all began their work with 
the year 1776, when the American colonies formed themselves into 
an independent confederacy. ‘The teaching assumed that the crea- 
tion of the universe occurred about that date. What could be more 
absurd, more narrow and narrowing, more mischiovously misleading 
as to the whole purport and significance of history. As if the laws, 
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the representative institutions, the religious uses, the scientific 
methods, the moral ideas, which give to an American citizen his 
character and mental habits and social surroundings had not all their 
roots in the deeds and thoughts of wise and brave men, who lived in 
centuries which are of course just as much the inheritance of the 
vast continent of the West, as they are of the little island from 
whence its first colonisers sailed forth. 

Well, there is something nearly as absurd, if not quite, in our 
common plan of taking for granted that people should begin their 
reading of history, not in 1776, but in 1066. As if this could 
bring into our minds what is after all the greatest lesson of history, 
namely, the fact of its oneness; of the interdependence of all the 
elements that have in the course of long ages made the European of 
to-day what we see him to be. It is no doubt necessary for clear 
and definite comprehension to isolate your phenomenon, and to 
follow the stream of our own history separately. But that cannot 
be enough. We must also see that this stream is the effluent of a far 
broader and mightier flood—whose springs and sources and great 
tributaries lay higher up in the history of mankind. 

“We are learning,” says Mr. Freeman, whose little book on the 
Unity of History I cannot be wrong in warmly recommending even 
to the busiest among you, “ that Kuropean history, from its first 
glimmerings to our own day, is one unbroken drama, no part of 
which can be rightly understood without reference to the other parts 
which come before and after it. We are learning that of this great 
drama Rome is the centre, the point to which all roads lead and 
from which all roads lead no less. The world of independent Greece 
stands on one side of it; the world of modern Europe stands on 
another. But the history alike of the great centre itself, and of its 
satellites on either side, can never be fully grasped except from a 
point of view wide enough to take in the whole group, and to 
mark the relations of each of its members to the centre and to one 
another.” 

Now the counsel which our learned historian thus urges upon the 
scholar and the leisured student, equally represents the point of 
view which is proper for the more numerous classes of whom we are 
thinking to-night. The scale will have to be reduced; all save the 
very broadest aspects of things will have to be left out; none save 
the highest ranges and streams of most copious volume will find a 
place in that map. Small as is the scale and many as are its 
omissions, yet if a man has intelligently followed the very shortest 
course of universal history, it will be the fault of his teacher if he 
has not acquired an impressive conception, which will never be 
effaced, of the destinies of man upon the earth; of the mighty con- 
fluence ef forces working on from age to age which have their 
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meeting in every one of us here to-night; of the order in which 
each state of society has followed its foregoer, according to great and 
changeless laws ‘ embracing all things and all times’; of the thousand 
faithful hands that have one after another, each in their several 
degrees, orders, and capacities, trimmed the silver lamp of know- 
ledge and kept its sacred flame bright from generation to generation 
and age to age, now in one land and now in another, from its 
early spark among far-off dim Chaldeans down to Goethe and 
Faraday and Darwin, and all the other good workers of our own 


day. 


The shortest course of universal history will let him see how he 
owes to the Greek civilisation, on the shores of the Mediterranean 
two thousand years back, a debt extending from the architectural 
forms of this very Town Hall to some of the most systematic opera- 


tions of his own mind; will let him see the forum of Rome, its 
roads and its gates— 


‘* What conflux issuing forth or entering in, 
Preetors, Proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting or on return, in robes of state—” 


all busily welding an empire together in a marvellous framework of 
citizenship, manners, and laws, that laid assured foundations for a 
still higher civilisation that was to come after. He will learn how 
when the Roman Empire declined, then at Damascus and Bagdad and 
Seville the Mahometan conquerors took up the torch of science and 
learning, and handed it on to western Europe when the new genera- 
tions were ready. He will learn how in the meantime, during ages 
which we both wrongly and ungratefully call dark, from Rome again, 
that other great organization, the mediwval Church, had arisen, 
which amid many imperfections and some crimes did a work that no 
glory of physical science can equal, and no instrument of physical 
science can compass, in purifying man’s appetites, in setting dis- 
cipline and direction on their lives, and in offering to humanity new 
types of moral obligation and fairer ideals of saintly perfection whose 
light still shines like a star to guide our own poor voyages. It is 
only by this contemplation of the life of our race as a whole that 
men see the beginnings and the ends of things; learn not to be 
nearsighted in history, but to look before and after; see their own part 
and lot in the rising up and going down of empires and faiths since 
first recorded time began; and what I am contending for is that 
even if you can take your young men and women no further than 
the mere vestibule of this ancient and ever venerable Temple of 
many marvels, you will have opened to them the way to a kind of 
knowledge that not only enlightens the understanding, but enriches 
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the character—which is a higher thing than mere intellect—and 
makes it constantly alive with the spirit of beneficence. 

I know it is said that such a view of collective history is true, 
but that you will never get plain people to respond to it; it 
is a thing for intellectual dilettanti and moralising virtuosi. Well, 
we do not know, because we have never yet honestly tried, 
what the. commonest people will or will not respond to. When 
Sir Richard Wallace’s pictures were being exhibited at Bethnal 
Green, after people had said that the workers had no souls for art 
and would not appreciate its treasures, a story is told of a female in 
very poor clothes gazing intently at a picture of the Infant Jesus in 
the arms of his Mother, and then exclaiming, “ Who would not try 
to be a good woman, who had such a child as that?” We have never 
yet, I say, tried the height and pitch to which our people are capable 
of rising. 

I have thought it well to take this opportunity of saying a 
word for history, because I cannot help thinking that one of the 
most narrow and what will eventually be one of the most im- 
poverishing characteristics of our day is the excessive supremacy 
claimed for physical science. This is partly due, no doubt, to a 
most wholesome reaction against the excessive supremacy that has 
hitherto been claimed for literature, and held by literature, in our 
schools and universities. At the same time, it is well to remember 
that the historic sciences are making strides not unworthy of being 
compared with those of the physical sciences, and not only is there 
room for both, but any system is radically wrong which excludes or 
depresses either to the advantage of the other.’ 


And now there is another idea which I should like to throw out, 
if you will not think it too tedious and too special. It is an old 
saying that, after all, the great end and aim of the British Constitu- 
tion is to get twelve honest men into a box. That is really a very 
sensible way of putting the theory, that the first end of government 
is to give security to life and property, and to make people keep 
their contracts. But with this view it is not only important that 
you should get twelve honest men into a box: the twelve honest 
men must have in their heads some notions as to what constitutes 
Evidence. Now it is surely a striking thing that while we are so 


(1) A very eminent physicist writes to mo on this passage :—“ I cannot help smiling 
when I think of the placo of physical science in the endowed schools,” &c. My 
reference was to the great prevalence of such assertions as that human progress depends 
upon increase of our knowledge of the conditions of material phenomena (Dr. Draper, 
for instance, lays this down asa fundamental axiom of history) ; as if moral advance, the 
progressive elevation of types of character and othical ideals, were not at least an 
equally important cause of improvement in civilisation. ‘The type of Saint Vincent de 
Paul is plainly as indispensable to progress as the type of Newton. 
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careful to teach physical science and literature ; while men want to be 
endowed in order to have leisure to explore our spinal cords and 
observe the locomotor system of Medusae—and I have no objection 
against those who urge on all these studies—yet, there is no syste- 
matic teaching, very often no teaching at all, in the principles of 
Evidence and Reasoning, even for the bulk of those who would be 
very much offended if we were to say that they are not educated. Of 
course I use the term evidence in a wider sense than the testimony 
in crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of law. 
Questions of evidence are arising at every hour of the day. 
As Bentham says, it is a question of evidence with the cook 
whether the joint of meat is roasted enough. It has been excel- 
lently said that the principal and most characteristic difference 
between one human intellect and another consists in their ability 
to judge correctly of evidence. Most of us, Mr. Mill says, are very 
unsafe hands at estimating evidence, if appeal cannot be made 
to actual eyesight. Indeed, if we think of some of the tales 
that have been lately been diverting the British Association, 
we might perhaps go further, and describe many of us as very bad 
hands at estimating evidence even where appeal can be made to 
actual eyesight. Eyesight, in fact, is the least part of the matter. 
The senses are as often the tools as the guides of reason. One of 
the longest chapters in the history of vulgar error would contain the 
cases in which the eyes have only seen what old prepossessions 
inspired them to see, and were blind to all that would have been 
fatal to the prepossessions. “It is beyond all question or dispute,” 
says Voltaire, “that magic words and ceremonies are quite capable 
of most effectually destroying a whole flock of sheep, if the words be 
accompanied by a sufficient quantity of arsenic.” Sorcery has no 
doubt been exploded—at least we assume that it has—but the temper 
that made men attribute all the efficacy to the magic words, and 
entirely overlook the arsenic, still prevails in a great host of moral 
and political affairs, into which it is not convenient to enter here. 
The stability of a government for instance is constantly set down 
to some ornamental part of it, when in fact the ornament has no 
more to do with stability than the incantations of the soothsayer. 

You have heard, again, that for many generations the people of 
the Isle of St. Kilda believed that the arrival of a ship in the harbour 
inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds in the head, and many 
ingenious reasons were from time to time devised by clever men 
why the ship should cause colds among the population. At last it 
occurred to somebody that the ship might not be the cause of the 
colds, but that both might be the common effects of some other 
cause, and it was then remembered that a ship could only enter the 
harbour when there was a strong north-east wind blowing. 
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However faithful the observation, as soon as ever a man uses 
words he may begin at that moment to go wrong. “A village 
apothecary,” it has been said, ‘and if possible in a still greater 
degree, an experienced nurse, is seldom able to describe the plainest 
case without employing a phraseology of which every word is a 
theory; the simplest narrative of the most illiterate observer 
involves more or less of hypothesis ;’—yet both by the observer 
himself and by most of those who listen to him, each of these con- 
jectural assumptions is treated as respectfully as if it were an 
established axiom. We are supposed to deny the possibility of a 
circumstance, when in truth we only deny the evidence alleged for 
it. We allow the excellence of reassuring from certain data to 
captivate our belief in the truth of the data themselves, even when 
they are improved and improveable. There is no end,’in short, of 
the ways in which men habitually go wrong in their reasoning, 
tacit or expressed. The greatest boon that any benefactor could 
confer on the human race would be to teach men—and especially 
women—to quantify their propositions. It sometimes seems as if 
Swift were right when he said that Mankind were just as fit for 
flying as for thinking. 

Now it is quite true that mother-wit and the common experiences 
of life do often furnish people with a sort of shrewd and sound judg- 
ment that carries them very creditably through the world. They 
come to good conclusions, though perhaps they would give bad reasons 
for them, if they were forced to find their reasons. But you cannot 
count upon mother-wit in everybody; perhaps not even in a 
majority. And then as for the experience of life,—there are a great 
many questions, and those of the deepest ultimate importance to 
mankind, in which the ordinary experience of life sheds no light, 
until it has been interrogated and interpreted by men with trained 
minds. “It is far easier,’ as has been said, “to acquire facts 
than to judge what they prove.” What is done in our systems of 
training to teach people how to judge what facts prove? There is 
Mathematics, no doubt ; anybody who has done even no more than 
the first book of Euclid’s geometry, ought to have got into his head 
the notion of a demonstration, of the rigorously close connection 
between a conclusion and its premisses, of the necessity of being 
able to show how each link in the chain comes to be where 
it is, and that it has a right to be there. This, however, is a long 
way from the facts of real life, and a man might well be a great 
geometer and still be a thoroughly bad reasoner in practical questions. 

Again, in other of your classes, in Chemistry, in Astronomy, in 
Natural History, besides acquiring groups of facts the student has 
a glimpse of the method by which they were discovered, of the type 
of inference to which the discovery conforms, so that the discovery 
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of a new comet, the detection of a new species, the invention of a 
new chemical compound, each becomes a lesson of the most beautiful 
and impressive kind in the art of reasoning. And it would be 
superfluous and impertinent for me here to point out how valuable 
such lessons are in the way of mental discipline, apart from the fruit 
they bear in other ways. But here again the relation to the judg- 
ments we have to form in the moral, political, practical sphere is too 
remote and too indirect. The judgments in this region, of the most 
brilliant and successful explorers in physical science seem to be 
exactly as liable to every kind of fallacy as those of other people. 
The application of scientific method and conception to society is yet 
in its infancy, and the Novum Organum or the Principia of moral and 
social phenomena will perhaps not be wholly disclosed to any of us 
now alive. ‘ In any case it is clear that for the purposes of such an 
institution as this, if the rules of evidence and proof and all the other 
safeguards for making your propositions true and relevant—are 
to be taught at all, they must be taught not only in an elementary 
form, but with illustrations that shall convey their own direct 
reference and application to practical life. If everybody could find 
time to master Mill’s Logic, or so instructive and interesting a book 
as Professor Jevons’s Principles of Science, a certain number at any 
rate of the bad mental habits of people would be cured; and for 
those of you here who have leisure enough, and want to find a 
worthy keystone of your culture, it would be hard to find a better 
thing to do for the next six months than to work through one or 
both of the books I have just named—pen in hand. The ordinary 
text-books of formal logic do not seem to meet the special aim which 
I am now trying to impress as desirable—namely the habit of 
valuing, not merely speculative nor scientific truth, but the truth of 
practical life; a practising of the intellectual conscience in forming 
and expressing the opinions and judgments that form the staple 
of our daily discourse. 

It is now accepted that the most effective way of learning a 
foreign language is to begin by reading books written in it, or by 
conversing in it—and then after a certain empirical familiarity 
with vocabulary and construction has been acquired, one may 
proceed to master the grammar. Just in the same way it would 
seem to be the best plan to approach the art of practical reasoning 
in concrete examples, in cases of actual occurrence and living 
interest ; and then after the processes of disentangling a complex 
group of propositions, of dividing and sifting, of scenting a fallacy, 
have all become familiar, it may be worth while to find names for 
them all, and to set out rules for reasoning rightly, just asin the 
former illustration the rules of writing correctly follow a certain 
practice, rather than precede it. 
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Now it has long seemed to me that the best way of teaching care- 
fulness and precision in dealing with propositions might be found 
through the medium of the argumentation in the courts of 
justice. This is reasoning in real matter. There is a famous book 
well known to legal students—Smith’s Leading Cases—which con- 
tains a selection of important decisions, and sets forth the grounds 
on which the courts arrived at them. I have often thought that a 
dozen or a score of cases might be collected from this book into a 
small volume, that would make such a manual as no other matter 
could, for opening plain men’s eyes to the logical pitfalls among 
which they go stumbling and crashing when they think they 
are disputing like Socrates or reasoning like Newton. They 
would see how a proposition or an expression that looks straight- 
forward and unmistakable, is yet on examination found to be 
capable of bearing several distinct interpretations and meaning 
several distinct things; how the same evidence may warrant 
different conclusions, and what kinds of evidence carry with them 
what degrees of validity: how certain sorts of facts can only be 
proved in one way, and certain other sorts of facts in some other 
way : how necessary it is before you set out to know exactly what it 
is you intend to show, or what it is you intend to dispute: how 
there may be many argumentative objections to a proposition, 
yet the balance be in favour of its adoption. It is from 
the generality of people having neglected to practise the atten- 
tion on these and the like matters, that interest and prejudice 
find so ready an instrument of sophistry in that very art of speech 
which ought to be the organ of reason and truth. To bring the 
matter to a point, then, I submit that it might be worth while in 
this and all such institutions to have a class for the study of Logic, 
Reasoning, Evidence, and that such a class might well find its best 
material in selections from Leading Cases, and from Bentham’s 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence, elucidated by those special sections in 
Mill’s Logic, or smaller manuals such as those of Mr. Fowler, the 
Oxford Professor of Logic, which treat of the department of Fallacies. 
Perhaps Bentham’s Book of Fullacies is too political for me to 
commend it to you here. But if there happens to be any one in 
Birmingham who is fond of meeting proposed changes by saying 
that they are Utopian; that they are good in theory, but bad in 
practice ; that they are too good to be realised, and so forth, then 
I can promise him that he will in that book hear of something very 
much to his advantage.’ 


1 This suggestion has fortunately found favour in a quarter where shrewd and 
critical common sense is never wanting. ‘The Economist (Oct. 14) writes:—“Such a 
text book commented on to a class by a man trained to estimate the value of evidence, 
would form a most valuable study, and not, we should imagine, at all less fascinating 
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An incidental advantage—which is worth mentioning —of 
making legal instances the medium of instruction in practical 
logic, would be that people would — not learn law, of course, 
in the present state of our system, but they would have their 
attention called in a direct and business-like way to the lawyer’s 
point of view, and those features of procedure in which every man 
and woman in the land has so immediate an interest. Perhaps if 
people interested themselves more seriously than is implied by read- 
ing famous cases in the newspapers, we should get rid, for one 
thing, of the rule which makes the accused person in a criminal case 
incompetent to testify ; and, for another, of that infamous licence of 
cross-examination to credit, which is not only barbarous to those who 
have to submit to it, but leads to constant miscarriage of justice in 
the case of those who rather than submit to it will suffer wrong. 

It will be said, I daresay, that overmuch scruple about our proposi- 
tions and the evidence for them will reduce men, especially the 
young, to the intellectual condition of the great philosopher, Mar- 
phurius, in Moliére’s comedy. Marphurius rebukes Sganerelle 
for saying he had come into the room;—“‘ What you should 
say is, that it seems I am come into the room.” Instead of the 
downright affirmations and burly negations so becoming to Britons, 
he would bring down all our propositions to the attenuation of a 
possibility or a perhaps. We need not fear such an end. The 
exigencies of practical affairs will not allow this endless balancing. 
They are always driving men to the other extreme, making us 
like the new judge, who first heard the counsel on one side and 
made up his mind on the merits of the case, until the turn of the 
opposing counsel came, and then the new counsel filled the judge 
with so many doubts and perplexities, that he suddenly vowed that 
nothing would induce him to pay any heed to evidence again as 
long as he lived. 

I do not doubt that I shall be blamed in what I have said 
about French, and about history, for encouraging a spirit of super- 
ficiality, and of contentment with worthless smatterings of things. 
To this I should answer that, as Archbishop Whately pointed out 
long ago, it is a fallacy to mistake general truths for superficial 
truths, or a knowledge of the leading propositions of a subject for 
a superficial knowledge. “To have a general knowledge of a 
subject is to know only its leading truths, but to know these 
thoroughly, so as to have a true conception of the subject in its 
great features.” (Mil/.) And I need not point out that instruction 
than valuable. Of course the class suggested would not be a class in English law, but 
in the principles on which evidence should be estimated, and the special errors to which, 
in common life, average minds are most liable. We regard this suggestion as a most 


useful one, and as one which would not only greatly contribute to the educational worth 
of an institute for adults, but also to its popularity.” 
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may be of the most general kind, and still possess that most 
important quality of all instruction—namely, being methodical. 


I think popular instruction has been made much more repulsive 
than it need have been, and more repulsive than it ought to have 
been, because those who have had the control of the movement for 
the last fifty years have been too anxious to make the type of 
popular instruction conform to the type of academic instruction 
proper to learned men. The principles of instruction haye been too 
rigorously ascetic and puritanical, and instead of making the access 
to knowledge as easy as possible, we have delighted in forcing every 
pilgrim to make his journey to the shrine of the Muses with a hair- 
shirt on his back and peas in his shoes. Nobody would say that 
Macaulay had a superficial knowledge of the things best worth know- 
ing in ancient literature, yet we have his own confession that when 
he became a busy man—as you are all busy—then he read his 
classics not like a collegian but like a man of the world; if he did 
not know a word, he passed it over, and if a passage refused to give 
up its meaning at the second reading, then he let it alone. Now the 
aims of academic education and those of popular education are— 
it is obvious if you come to think of it—quite different. The 
end of the one is rather to increase knowledge: of the other 
to diffuse it, and to increase men’s interest in what is already 
known. If, therefore, I am for making certain kinds of instruction 
as general as they can possibly be made in these local centres, I 
should give to the old seats of learning a very special function 
indeed. I should like to occupy your attention for a very few 
minutes by one or two remarks on this question. You are aware 
that a Bill was brought before parliament by a distinguished member 
of the government last session, and will be introduced again next 
session, dealing with the two famous universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Shortly speaking, the object of this measure is to sup- 
press a certain number of college fellowships—which Lord Salisbury, 
rather unpleasantly for their occupants, called ‘idle fellowships’— 
and to transfer the funds to the support of professorial chairs, the 
erection of buildings, and other purposes connected not with the 
colleges as such, but with the university. I remember some two 
years ago that one of your most zealous townsmen one day threw 
a bombshell among a party of university men, by crying that 
Oxford would never do any good in the world until it was removed 
to Birmingham. Well, when I think of the old grey quadrangles, 
the tranquil gardens, the dreaming spires, the clear air, the long 
intellectual tradition of old Oxford, I confess I am not at once 
converted to our friend’s heroic doctrine. But in common with 
every other son of Oxford, who thinks much about it, I cannot 

x x2 
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help seeing that the university is not doing the work in the world 
which it might well be made todo. The residents—though working 
very diligently in their educational calling—are restless and unhappy. 
The young men who are content to take the ordinary degree are for 
the most part the sort of people who ought never to pretend to go 
toa university at all. And lastly the young men who work hardest 
and take high degrees, and then get their fellowships—I speak of 
Oxford, not of Cambridge, of which I know less—seem to me as 
unsatisfactory as the rest of the University. Here is the account 
of them by one who is himself an Oxford fellow, and a very distin- 
guished one :— 

“Too often, the undergraduate, after receiving a smattering of 
philosophical theories past and present, with a neatly labelled cata- 
logue of arguments pro and con, becomes an intolerable prig, with a 
supreme contempt for facts or scientific enthusiasm, and an equal 
belief in his power of criticising his teachers from Aristotle to Mill. 
A first class gives the title to his claims, and allows him to pass 
though life an amiable dilettante, who has discovered that all things 
may be disposed of by half-a-dozen a priori quibbles, and that 
scientific certainty is a dream.” 

It would be absurd to attempt to discuss academic organization 
here, at thishour. I only want to ask youas politicians whose repre- 
sentatives in parliament will ultimately settle the matier—to reflect 
whether the money now consumed in idle fellowships might not be 
more profitably employed in endowing inquirers. The favourite 
argument of those who support prize fellowships is that they are the 
only means by which a child of the working class can raise himself 
to the highest positions in the land. My answer to this would be 
that, in the first place, it is of questionable expediency to invite the 
cleverest members of any class to leave it— instead of making their 
abilities available in it, and so raising the whole class along with, 
and by means of, their own rise. Second, these prize fellowships 
will continue, and must continue, to be carried off by those who can 
afford time and money to educate their sons for the competition. 
Third, I doubt the expediency—and the history of Oxford within 
the last twenty-five years strikingly confirms this doubt—of giving 
to a young man of any class what is practically a premium on 
indolence, and the removal of a motive to self-reliant and energetic 
spirit of enterprise. The best thing that I can think of as happen- 
ing toa young man is this: that he should have been educated at 
a day-school in his own town; that he should have opportunities of 
following also the higher education in his own town ; and that at 
the earliest convenient time he should be taught to earn his own 
living. 

The Universities might then be left to their proper business of 
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study. Knowledge for its own sake is clearly an object which only 
a very small portion of society can be spared to pursue ; only a very 
few men in a generation have that devouring passion for knowing, 
which is the true inspirer of fruitful study and exploration. Even 
if the passion were more common than it is, the world could not 
afford on any very large scale that men should indulge in it: the 
great business of the world has to be carried on. One of the 
greatest of all hindrances to making things better, is the habit of 
taking for granted that plans or ideas, simply because they are 
different and approach the matter from different sides, are therefore 
the rivals and enemies, instead of being the friends and comple- 
ments of one another. Buta great and wealthy society like ours 
ought very well to be able to nourish one or two great seats for the 
augmentation of true learning, and at the same time make sure that 
young men—and again I say, especially young women—should have 
good education of the higher kind within reach of their own hearths. 


It is not necessary for me here, I believe, to dwell upon any of 
the great commonplaces which the follower of knowledge does well 
to keep always before his eyes, and which represent the wisdom of 
many generations of studious expérience. You know as well as [ 
or any one can tell you, that knowledge is worth little or nothing 
until you have made it so perfectly your own, as to be capable of 
reproducing it in precise and definite form. Nobody can be sure 
that he has got clear ideas on a subject unless he has tried to put 
them down on a piece of paper in independent words of his own. It 
is an excellent plan, too, when you have read a good book, to sit 
down and write a short abstract of what you can remember of it. 
It is a still better plan, if you can make up your minds to a slight 
extra labour, to do what Lord Strafford, and Gibbon, and Daniel 
Webster did: after glancing over the title, subject, or design of a 
book, these eminent men would take a pen and write roughly what 
questions they expected to find answered in it, what difficulties 
solved, what kind of information imparted. Such practices keep us 
from reading with the eye only, gliding vaguely over the page ; and 
they help us to place our new acquisitions in relation with what we 
knew before. All this takes trouble, no doubt, but then it will not 
do to deal with ideas that we find in books or elsewhere as a certain 
bird does with its eggs—leave them in the sand for the sun to 
hatch and chance to rear. People who follow this plan possess 
nothing better than ideas half-hatched, and convictions reared by 
accident. They are like a man who should pace up and down the 
world in the delusion that he is clad in sumptuous robes of purple 
and velvet, when in truth he is only half-covered by the rags and 
tatters of other people’s cast-off clothes. 
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Then, again, nobody here needs to be reminded that the great 
successes of the world have been affairs of a second, a third, nay 
a fiftieth trial. The history of literature, of science, of art, of 
industrial achievements, all testifies to the truth that success is only 
the last term of what looked like a series of failures. What is true 
of the great achievements of history, is true also of the little achieve- 
ments of the observant cultivator of his own understanding. If a 
man is despondent about his work, the best remedy that I can pre- 
scribe to him is to turn to a good biography; there he will find 
that other men before him have known the dreary reaction that 
follows long-sustained effort, and he will find that one of the dif- 
ferences between the first-rate man and the fifth-rate lies in the 
vigour with which the first-rate man recovers from this reaction and 
crushes it down, and again flings himself once more upon the breach. 
I remember the wisest and most virtuous man I have ever known, 
or am ever likely to know—Mr. Mill—once saying to me that when- 
ever he had written anything, he always felt profoundly dissatisfied 
with it, and it was only by reflecting that he had felt the same 
about other pieces of which the world had thought well, that he 
could bring himself to send the new production to the printer. The 
heroism of the scholar and the truth-seeker is not less admirable 
than the heroism of the man-at-arms. 

Finally, you none of you need to be reminded of the most central 
and important of all the commonplaces of the student—that the stuff 
of which life is made is Time; that it is better, as Goethe said, to 
do the most trifling thing in the world, than to think half an hour 
a trifling thing. Nobody means by this that we are to have no 
pleasures. Where time is lost and wasted is where many people lose 
and waste their money—in things that are neither pleasure nor 
business—in those random and officious sociabilities which neither 
refresh nor instruct nor invigorate, but only fret and benumb and 
wear all edge off the mind. All these things, however, you have all 
of you often thought about; yet, alas, we are so ready to forget, both 
in these matters and in other and weightier, how irrevocable are 
the hours, how irrevocable our mistakes. 


‘‘The moving Finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tcars wipe out a word of it.” 


And now I think I cannot ask you to listen any longer. I will 
only add that these ceremonial anniversaries, when they are over, 
sometimes slightly tend to depress us, unless we are on our guard. 
When the prizes of the year are all distributed, and the address is at 
an end, we perhaps ask ourselves, Well, and what then? It is not 
to be denied that the expectations of the first fervent promoters of 
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popular instruction by such Institutes as this—of men like Lord 
Brougham and others, a generation ago—were not fulfilled. The 
principal reason was that the elementary instruction of the country 
was not then sufficiently advanced to supply a population ready to 
take advantage of education in the higher subjects. Well, we are in 
a fair way for removing that obstacle. It is true that the old world 
moves tardily on its arduous way, but even if the results of all our 
efforts in the cause of education were smaller than they are, there 
are still two considerations that ought to weigh with us and en- 
courage us. 

For one thing, you never know what child in rags and pitiful 
squalor that meets you in the street, may have in him the germ of 
gifts that might add new treasures to the storehouse of beautiful 
things or noble acts. In that great storm of terror which swept 
over France in 1793, a certain man who was every hour expecting to 
be led off to the guillotine, uttered this memorable sentiment. “Even 
at this incomprehensible moment”—he said—‘“when morality, 
enlightenment, love of country, all of them only make death at the 
prison-door or on the scaffold more certain—yes on the fatal tum- 
bril itself with nothing free but my voice, I could still ery Take care 
to a child that should come too near the wheel; perhaps I may save 
his life, perhaps he may one day save his country.” This is a 
generous, an inspiring thought—one to which the roughest-handed 
man or woman in Birmingham may respond as honestly and heartily, 
as the philosopher who wrote it. It ought to shame the listlessness 
with which so many of us see the great phantasmagoria of life pass 
before us. 

There is another thought to encourage us, still more direct, and 
still more positive. The boisterous old notion of hero-worship, which 
has been preached by so eloquent a voice in our age, is after all 
now seen to be a half-truth, and to contain the less edifying and the 
less profitable half of the truth. The world will never be able to 
spare its hero, and the man with the rare and inexplicable gift of 
genius will always be as commanding a figure as he has ever been. 
What we see every day with increasing clearness is that not only 
the well-being of the many, but the chances of exceptional genius, 
moral or intellectual, in the gifted few, are highest in a society where 
the average interest, curiosity, capacity, are all highest. The moral 
of this for you and for me is plain. We cannot, like Beethoven or 
Handel, lift the soul by the magic of divine melody into the seventh 
heaven of ineffable vision and hope incommensurable ; we cannot, 
like Newton, weigh the far-off stars in a balance, and measure the 
heavings of the eternal flood; we cannot, like Voltaire, scorch up 
what is cruel and false by a word as a flame, nor, like Milton or 
Burke, awaken men’s hearts with the note of an organ-trumpet; we 
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cannot, like the great saints of the churches and the great sages of 
the schools, add to those acquisitions of spiritual beauty and intel- 
lectual mastery which have, one by one, and little by little, raised 
man from being no higher than the brute to be only a little lower 
than the angels. But what we can do—the humblest of us in this 
great hall—is by diligently using our own minds and diligently 
seeking to extend our own opportunities to others, to help to swell 
that common tide, on the force and the set of whose currents depends 
the prosperous voyaging of humanity. When our names are blotted 
out, and our place knows us no more, the energy of each social 
service will remain, and so, too, let us not forget, will each social dis- 
service remain, like the unending stream of one of nature’s forces. 
The thought this is so may well lighten the poor perplexities of our 
daily life, and even soothe the pang of its calamities; it lifts us 
from our feet as on wings, opening a larger meaning to our private 
toil and a higher purpose to our public endeavour; it makes the 
morning as we awake to it welcome, and the evening like a soft 
garment as it wraps us about; it nerves our arm with boldness 
against oppression and injustice, and strengthens our voice with 
deeper accents against falsehood, while we are yet in the full noon 
of our days—yes, and perhaps it will shed some ray of consola- 
tion when our eyes are growing dim to it all, and we go down into 


the Valley of Darkness. 
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In his Life of the poet Moore, Lord Russell has observed that in free 
states the most cultivated and refined minds are frequently opposed 
to the prevailing current of popular opinion. The truth of this 
remark has been strikingly illustrated in the recent discussions to 
which the Eastern Question has given rise. It is needless, of course, 
to speak of those whose judgment is obviously biassed by party 
affinities or personal aversions. It is only natural that men of 
fastidious taste should be offended by the crude expressions and the 
unmeasured demands in which popular feeling finds vent, but it will 
probably turn out that the able men who carp at the recent move- 
ment, have not in general arrived at any different conclusion upon 
the essential merits of the case, and therefore that we need not fear 
that, at this juncture, the mind of the nation will be separated from 
its heart. The burden of the complaints apparently is that such a 
question is unfit for the tumult of public meetings, and ought rather 
to be left to the unfettered judgment of the Cabinet and to the 
unimpassioned deliberations of the Powers. 

To these plausible observations it may be answered that, even in 
foreign affairs, in a State with such institutions as ours, it is seldom 
that the motive power to action can be supplied by any force but 
that of the excited will of the people. Were we living under the 
personal government of a sovereign guided by the wisdom and the 
traditions of an organised bureaucracy, there would be much to be 
said against what is called “taking matters out of the hands of the 
Administration.” We may admire, and we may envy, the just con- 
fidence of that German who, being asked why his countrymen had 
held no meetings about the Bulgarian horrors, replied, “‘ We have a 
Government that watches over our interests, and we trust it.” But 
it is only stolid or sycophantic partisans who could put forward such 
a claim to silent deference on behalf of any recent English minister. 
Upon this very Eastern Question, Lord Derby himself requested to 
be made acquainted with the instructions of the public. Ever since, 
one dull December day a quarter of a century ago, the seals of the 
Foreign Office were withdrawn from Lord Palmerston, our foreign 
relations have been managed by drifting statesmen. Failing the 
prescient guidance of paternal authority, we must resign ourselves 
to an attitude of effacement and wrap our talent in a napkin, unless 
we occasionally consent to receive a democratic impulse. 

But yet it would be a mistake to assume that all the thoughtless 
clamour is on one side, all the matured reason on the other. There 
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is no member of the House of Commons who is better qualified to 
form a wise opinion upon questions of European policy than Mr. 
Laing. His cultivated and disciplined intelligence has long been 
exercised in political and official duties, both at home and in India. 
He has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the affairs of the principal continental states. The disposition 
of his sagacious mind would rather be to distrust the suggestions of 
philanthropic and sentimental enthusiasm. THe, at least, has no 
dangerous sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence; on the 
contrary, he has invariably shown himself friendly to the Govern- 
ment. Yet Mr. Laing has unhesitatingly declared against Turkey, 
in terms which fall little short of Mr. Gladstone’s famous sentence, 
and there are those who can testify that his judgment was formed 
long before the Bulgarian atrocities were known, or even enacted. 
Of Mr. Laing certainly it will not be insinuated that he is moved by 
any craving after the ceremonial rites of the Eastern Church, or 
that he looks with the eye of sympathetic envy upon chartered 
chasuble and censer. 

If, as is alleged, some public men have obscured this discussion 
by exciting popular feeling, others have unquestionably endeavoured 
to divert attention from the real issue by the introduction of trivial 
or irrelevant topics. The Slavs in general, and the Servians in par- 


ticular, have been accused of religious intolerance. I cannot enter 


into the mysterious question of the Roman Catholic church or 
churches, which were built or not built, but which appear not to be 
situated upon Servian territory at all, in the sense, that is, of 
territory subject to Servian laws. After all, it must perhaps be 
acknowledged that the Servians are not very indulgent to the Roman 


Catholics. But our own national conscience is not so clear upon this 
point that we can claim the right to cast a stone at Servia. It 
would be absurd to say that that little Principality or any other 
Slav country at the present day, can bear comparison with the 
England of fifty years ago. It was only in 1829 that Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was conceded, and then with every circum- 
stance of discredit. It was wrung by a scared Administration, itself 
converted in a panic, from abandoned followers and a reluctant 
king. The charge of severity against the Jews is but too well 
founded, and it has brought the Turks powerful Allies. Mr. Philip 
Cristich has written to the Times from Belgrad, to explain that in 
Servia the Jews are admitted to seats in parliament, but are not 
allowed to reside in the interior of the country, “ because their influ- 
ence upon the peasantry is pernicious.” Twenty years ago, a 
Servian, visiting our country, might have noted that in England 
the Jews were indeed at liberty to reside in the interior, but were not 
permitted to become members of parliament. Thus, while the 
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Servian lawgiver was concerned for the peasantry, he seems to have 
felt that Servian senators might be trusted to withstand the evil. 
The English legislator, on the other hand, had evidently no fear for 
the peasants, but appears to have foreseen the -possibility of Jewish 
influence demoralising members of parliament. What were the 
illusions in each case, at the root of these contrasted apprehensions, 
I cannot stop to inquire. Perhaps Sir H. Maine may some day give 
us a valuable chapter upon the origin and the comparative effects of 
these different systems of restrictive legislation; enough for me to 
remind that the English charter of Jewish emancipation is so recent 
as to be still in its teens; and the sum of the whole futile con- 
troversy is, that in the matter of religious toleration, we are a few 
decades in advance of these Slav states, which are about three 
centuries behind us in almost every other article of political 
development. 

If we admit that there is something to be regretted in the popular 
emotion which the Bulgarian atrocities have excited, it is certainly 
not because the attempts which have been made to extenuate their 
gravity can be considered successful. It may be true that in the 
delirium of war, nations civilised, European and Christian, have also 
been guilty of terrible excesses. But the archives of all previous 
iniquity, although diligently ransacked, have failed to furnish any 
parallel to the Bulgarian tragedy ; and what even if they had? Is 
vindictive outrage thus to “broaden down from precedent to pre- 
cedent?” The acts of just men are often kept alive in the grateful 
recollection of posterity by anniversary celebrations, but we cannot 
be asked to commemorate shameful deeds by instituting them a 
perpetual standard and an eternal measure of what must be tolerated 
and what may be dared. The inconvenience resulting from the 
impression produced upon the public mind by the Bulgarian events, 
is that attention has been withdrawn from the permanent features of 
the case, and that one great outbreak of ferocity has thrown into the 
shade the long course of hopeless misgovernment. 

In the public journals of one and the same day, I find the reports 
of two speeches, in which witnesses of unexceptionable authority 
bear, the one impartial, the other unwilling testimony to the 
character of Ottoman rule. Mr. Forster, whose measured statements 
have been triumphantly opposed by the friends of Turkey to the 
trenchant language of Mr. Gladstone, after describing “the result 
of his own observation in Asia Minor, where the government is that 
of Turks by Turks,” and where “he felt that the people looked 
upon the government as their natural enemies, and on good grounds,” 
—proceeds to speak of the Turkish rule in the European provinces, 
and says—‘ Property is not safe. The industrious Bulgarians have 
excited the envy of their neighbours by their industry, and the 
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fruits of their industry are not safe, and what is far more important, 
life is not safe, nor is the honour of women safe from constant out- 
rage.” One would suppose that insurrection against such a yoke is 
not only a right but a duty. 

The other speaker was Colonel Loyd Lindsay. Besides having 
taken a distinguished part in the Crimean War, he has had good 
and very recent opportunities of judging Turkish things. Although 
he went to the East upon an errand of compassion, which does him 
honour, his views are far from being those of a humanitarian. 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay makes no effort to conceal his strong Turkish 
bias; he attacks Mr. Gladstone, and asks that Turkey should be 
maintained. Purely and simply maintained he could not wish it to 
be, for writing subsequently to the Times, he introduces a deserved 
eulogium upon the Turkish rank and file, with these remarkable 
words, “ Withering for all things good, as I believe the Turkish 
rule and the Mahommedan faith to be.” His proposal then, is that 
the Turkish authorities should be superseded by * English officials 
in the service of the Porte.” If he supposes that this arrangement 
would prove effectual, any one who knows what is the degree of 
influence allowed to Europeans in the service of the Porte could tell 
him that he is mistaken. English officials would only be powerful 
for good if they were constantly supported by England. But thus 
to delegate the government of the country to a staff of English 
officials protected, supported, and of course controlled by England, 
is a plan which it would be difficult to distinguish from virtual 
annexation. Mr. Grant Duff also proposed that Anglo-Indian func- 
tionaries should be called in, but his statesmanlike instinct discerned 
that alone such an expedient would be worthless, and he suggested a 
combination, which, however grave the objections to which it may be 
open, possessed at any rate the double merit of being at once com- 
prehensive and radical. 

When we went to war in 1854 we had for allies France and Suar- 
dinia, the rising hope of Italian patriotism ; we were besides sup- 
ported by the approval, more or less avowed, of Austria, and by the 
sympathies of liberal and unofficial Germany. It is impossible to 
observe without misgiving that in the course upon which our Govern- 
ment has entered, we have found as yet no coadjutors except the 
Turks, the Magyars, and the Vatican. Of these, the Vatican is pro- 
bably moved by its old jealousy of the Eastern Church, and by the 
hope of obtaining some assistance from the Porte in the dispute 
which has long been raging within the Roman Catholic Armenian 
communion at Constantinople. The Magyars are with us because, 
like the Turks, they exercise dominion over, and maladminister, 
though not in anything like the same degree, a large Slav popula- 
tion. They also appear to emulate the financial policy of the Porte ; 
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and their securities, introduced by Messrs. Rothschild to the London 
market, may be bought at a price to yield a return of about fourteen 
per cent. It would be unjust to say that they blight the existence 
of their Slav subjects, but at any rate Slav interests of every kind 
would be better consulted under any other conceivable masters 
except the Turks. It is discouraging to see that with none of the 
great living forces of the Continent are we at this moment in unison, 
and that in an age believed to be one of progress we suddenly find 
ourselves in the camp of immobility. 

The chronic misgovernment of the European provinces is therefore 
the matter upon which action has to be taken. Humiliating indeed 
would it be, if Europe, so largely responsible for the existence 
hitherto of the Ottoman State, were to lower her aim to demanding 
measures only of punishment and repression in Bulgaria. It is 
impossible to think without shame of the countrymen of Carlyle 
being content to require nothing more than that “steps should be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of those outrages.” What is above 
all to be desired is that this opportunity should be used to obtain, in 
as far as may be practicable, a complete and final settlement. In 
the material order, it is necessary that the industries of the world, 
which have been languishing under a precarious peace, should be 
allowed to revive in a period of salutary repose and security. In 
the political order, the highest interests require that a question shall 
no longer remain open, which invariably, as in 1870, prevents all 
effectual concert and co-operation amongst the Powers and leaves us 
constantly exposed to the risk of a surprise or an adventure; and 
lastly, in the moral order, seeing how scandalously the Turks 
have abused the authority which they were allowed to exercise 
under the protection of Christian states, it is indispensable that 
exemplary satisfaction should be given to the offended majesty of 
Europe. 

Looking at the question in this spirit and with these objects in 
view, we may dismiss at once as inadequate, impracticable, and 
illusory, the proposal which has been made to leave the Porte in 
possession of the government, subject to the control of the Powers, 
under stipulations guaranteed by treaty. Instead of effecting a 
settlement this cumbrous expedient would do nothing but multiply 
causes of jealousy and occasions of intrigue. The rivalry of 
ambassadors now concentrated at Constantinople would be dissemi- 
nated through the provinces and crop up in the form of consular 
competitions, in every seat of local authority ; leaving aside the con- 
sideration as to how far it is worthy of Europe, after recent events, 
to employ such agents, it is difficult to suppose the Turks capable of 
usefully undertaking the office. Statesmen, indeed, of high merit, 
like the late Aali Pacha, they may sometimes produce, but their 
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government is rigidly monarchical and theocratic ; like almost every 
Asiatic polity, it is the embodiment of a single idea, and is wholly 
unfitted to deal with the various, conflicting, and multiform principles, 
elements and interests which move and have their being in any 
modern and European community, however undeveloped it may be. 
There are many signs that the Turks are unable to bear the con- 
tact with Western civilisation and European circumstances. In 
that contact, they have already lost their distinguishing virtues ; 
and this explains the phenomenon observed by Mr. Forster, 
and accounts for their conspicuous failure to provide an efficient 
government even for their own Mahommedans in their own Asia. The 
one merit of their system lies in the omnipotence of the Sovereign 
Will, founded upon the perfect union and complete identification of 
Church and State. Rooted, as it is with them, in the theocratic 
idea, authority itself becomes demoralised if, by laws and institutions, 
it be limited as we limit, and circumscribed as we circumscribe it. 

With much greater plausibility has it been proposed to grant 
autonomy, in some one of several forms, to each of the afflicted 
provinces. There is, however, an ambiguity in the use of the term, 
which deserves to be noted. It is employed sometimes to denote 
some kind of representative government, sometimes, and more 
correctly, to indicate the sort of relation to the Porte, in which 
Roumania and Servia have already been placed. Autonomy, in 
fact, has nothing to do with the character of domestic institutions. 
The Russian Empire and the North American Republic are both 
autonomous states. Were the Prince of Servia to subvert the 
Servian parliament and make himself an absolute monarch, Servia 
would continue to be autonomous, as against the Porte, although 
the Servians might perhaps be said to have ceased to be autonomous, 
as against their ruler. 

“ Free institutions are next to impossible in a country made up of 
different nationalities.” This is not the dogma of Machiavelli, or of 
any cynical politician; it was written by the benevolent Mill. In 
the Turkish provinces, whose future we are considering, there is, 
besides the mixture of races, almost every circumstance which would 
render self-government inapplicable. The people are backward ; 
they have been long subjected to the most degrading misrule; they 
probably entertain that deep distrust of one another, which abso- 
lute power, capriciously exercised, is wont to engender. I challenge 
any one to instance a single particular, in which our Indian subjects 
are not immeasurably better qualified for constitutional government 
than these unhappy Bulgarians and Bosnians. So powerful an instru- 
ment for good or for evil cannot be looked upon with indifference. 
It must be either an egg or a scorpion. If an egg, why should we 
refuse it to India; if a scorpion, why should we offer it to the 
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Roumelian provinces of Turkey? But, in truth, those who thus 
propose to establish representative institutions in countries so little 
fitted to receive them, do so without any malevolent intention; they 
are only repeating one of those platitudes, which, in moments of 
emergency, politicians who do not see their way, are accustomed to 
produce from the dusty pigeon-holes of their minds. 

There remains the plan of an absolute government by a Prince or 
Dictator. This undoubtedly would, in this case, be a preferable 
arrangement, for, as Mr. Mill observes, “there are conditions of 
society in which a vigorous despotism is in itself the best mode of 
government for training the people in what is specifically wanting to 
render them capable of a higher civilisation.” It would be indis- 
pensable to the success of such a scheme that the prince should be 
supported by a foreign army. Mr. Forster has contemplated the 
possibility of a joint occupation; but joint occupations are perilous 
and of ill omen. The joint occupation of the Roman States by 
France and Austria, and the “ Condominium,” or joint occupation, 
of Schleswig-Holstein by Austria and Prussia furnished successively 
pretexts for the Italian and Prussian wars of 1859 and 1866. At 
best a joint occupation can only be a temporary expedient, and 
when it is ended we should find ourselves once again face to face 
with the old difficulty. If, on the other hand, the occupying force 
be supplied by a single power, the case would probably prove to be 
merely one of disguised annexation and conquest. 

The object, it must frankly be avowed, of all these proposals is to 
satisfy the public conscience by removing the grosser scandals of 
Turkish administration, without adding to the influence of Russia. 
It is impossible, however, to be so cheaply and circumspectly 
philanthropic. An impartial consideration of the question will show 
that we have not here to deal merely, or even principally, with a 
demand for tolerable, or even for self-government. We have to 
encounter in a new shape and on a virgin soil, those national 
aspirations with which the history of the last thirty years ought to 
have made us familiar. The attempt to persuade us that we may, 
in this case, indulge liberal inclinations, without sacrificing, or 
rather, on the contrary, while even advancing our interest as the 
rivals or antagonists of Russia, ought not to be allowed to succeed. 
Those so reasoning, neglect the warnings of the history of the 
present crisis. Let there be a reformed and supervised Turkish 
administration, self-governing provinces, autonomous principalities, 
or federated republics; whenever Russia may give the signal, these 
Slav populations will all advance and help her to plant her standard 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus. The present insurrectionary 
movement began in the summer of 1875 ; it was not, as is commonly 
supposed, instigated by Russia; but had its origin chiefly in the 
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concert of Turkish with Austrian Slavs, not entirely, it is alleged, 
without the connivance of the local Austrian authorities, with a Slav 
general at their head, whose action was probably not very severely 
condemned at the Imperial Court of Vienna. Servia has been 
acting all along in intimate union with the Slavs on the northern 
bank of the Save, or on the left bank of the Danube. The cele- 
brated political and religious association, the Omladina, has 
perhaps more extensive ramifications in the border-lands of Austro- 
Hungary than in Servia itself. In possession of her full autonomy, 
unmolested and unthreatened, Servia would not have moved, had 
she not been impelled by what, for want of a better word, I must 
call the solidarity of the Slav race. The truth is, the Slavs in those 
regions cannot but see that, although forming a majority of the 
population in Austria, a majority in Hungary and a majority in 
European Turkey, they are a state nowhere. This being the case, 
the attraction to Russia is and must remain irresistible. Russia is 
at the head of their race, at the head of their religion, the highest 
expression of their undying hatred to the Turk. 

In support of the feasibility of the schemes against which I am 
arguing, the example of Roumania has been cited. Mr. Gladstone, 
in general wonderfully accurate in his references to local circum- 
stances in the East, has spoken of the success of Roumania in terms 
which seemed to some acquainted with the country, to be slightly 
exaggerated, and with a confidence in its presenting a barrier against 
Russian aggression, which appeared not only exaggerated bnt mis- 
placed. But the circumstances of Roumania were peculiarly favour- 
able to the experiment, which, after all, is only recent. The last 
ten years have been passed under the reign of a prince who has 
enjoyed all the prestige, and perhaps not the prestige only, of 
belonging to the house of victorious Casar, but even he has been once 
certainly, and probably more than once, so discouraged as seriously 
to contemplate abdication. In the next place, government in 
Roumania is facilitated by the fact that, while the peasantry stand 
in some respects on even a lower level than in Bulgaria, there is a 
wealthy and cultivated, though licentious territorial aristocracy. 
Lastly and above all, it must be observed that the Roumanians are 
not, except in a small admixture, of Slav origin, and that, in their 
language the predominant element is Latin. It is difficult to 
attach too much weight to this last peculiarity. The treasures of 
the Latin languages are easily accessible to them. French is 
perhaps more generally understood, it is certainly more fluently 
spoken at Bucharest, and even in other large Roumanian towns (of 
which, it should be noted, there are several) than in London. If it be 
true that their historical antagonism to Turkey and religious sympathy 
draw the Roumanians towards the Czar, they nevertheless resemble 
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the Greeks, and they differ from the Slav peoples in this, that they 
have for their culture an ideal and a type which are not Russian. 

There are always some minds, which, under the pretext of resisting 
centralisation, prefer parochial to national institutions. There are in 
all countries local magnates, who do not like to part with any portion 
of their personal importance, and possibly reformers in older States 
may have encountered this obstacle to plans of beneficent legislation. 
But in all probability, when adroit Slav leaders discourse to the 
delighted Englishman of the blessings of local self-government and 
abound in the sense of their wishing to be free, before all things, in 
order that they may be independent of Russia, it means nothing more 
than that they have got the length of their visitor’s foot, and know 
how to caress his foibles. It is not surprising that they should often 
succeed even with travelling members of parliament, for they have 
not always failed when dealing with wary and experienced men. 
The excellent Mr. Longworth, who for many years represented 
England at Belgrad, and who had much acquaintance with the 
East, was almost induced, by the Regent Blagnavatz then virtually 
at the head of the Servian State, to believe that Servia had no 
sympathy with Russia. The present Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Count Julius Andrassy, then the dexterous Premier of 
Hungary, although he was served by a very able agent, devoted to 
the interests, as it was said, to the separate interests of Hungary, 
was for a time led to indulge a like illusion. In the autumn of 
1871, the public was startled by the sudden announcement that the 
young Prince was about to visit the Emperor of Russia. Speaking 
at that time to a foreigner with whom he frequently conversed, the 
Regent Blagnavatz said: ‘“ We have resolved to take the Prince to 
Livadia. The fact is, the German Consul-General lately returned 
and told us that we had nothing to expect from Berlin ; well, with 
Germany indifferent, France powerless, Austro-Hungary hostile, 
and England Turkish, we have nothing left but to place our faith in 
Russia.’’ The events of the present year have sufficiently proved 
how intimate have been the relations between St. Petersburg and 
Belgrad. 

Possibly, if plans of this kind had been proposed twenty years ago, 
they might have been acceptable and efficacious, but we cannot be 
blind to the fact that the Slav populations have been deeply, and it 
must be added naturally, moved by the recent changes in Europe. 
The reconstitution of the Austrian monarchy on the dualistic system, 
according to which the Slavs, although, as I have before said, a 
majority in the empire, and in each half of it, were left absolutely 
without real influence or authority, could not but be mortifying to a 
race with any sense of dignity or self-respect. Again, it was impos- 
sible for the Slavs, impressionable as they are, to be unaffected by the 
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spectacle of Italy and Germany successively united, or to remain free 
from the strong contagion of national ambition. The most sanguine 
advocate of the various degrees and species of autonomy will not 
venture to hope that within any reasonable period such improvised 
states could ever be raised to anything like the level of those flourish- 
ing little kingdoms and duchies which were mediatised or annexed in 
1866. Yet ‘‘ Particularism” in Germany, where it was most popular 
and respectable, and ‘‘ Municipalism”’ in Italy, where it was embodied 
in ancient and august municipalities, were subverted, in order that 
the ground might be cleared for the erection of great unified 
monarchies. The system now proposed is nothing but a novel, and 
at the same time posthumous atiempt to transplant to an unprepared 
and unfavourable soil that withered system of particularist and 
municipal organizations; but after Solferino, after Sadowa, it will 
be impossible to endow them with vital energy. 

There ought, then, to be no misapprehension as to the bearings of 
the question. In so far as, on general grounds of European policy, 
it may be found necessary or convenient to indulge the inclinations 
of the Slav peoples of Turkey, we must, as regards the part they 
may in future take in international affairs, be prepared to see them 
become the confederates of Russia. If for any reason it be thought 
unsafe to give such a contingent accession of strength to the Czar, it 
will be necessary to place the liberated provinces under the tutelage 
of some stronger and more efficient guardian than a Turkish pacha 
or an autonomous princeling. 

So far as the immediate interest of these provinces is concerned, it 
is not difficult to discern their present requirements. What is above 
all things necessary is that they should be placed under a govern- 
ment strong, giving every guarantee of the permanence of its rule, 
leaving no prospect open of a change of masters—a government 
able to provide for the impartial administration of justice and for the 
security of life and property. It must be in a position to dispose of 
a body of able civil servants, and to establish an independent and 
cultivated, and, in order that it may be independent and cultivated, 
a salaried, priesthood. It must have great financial resources at its 
command, so as to be able to construct harbours in the Black Sea and 
at the head of the Strymonic Gulf, railways, urgently-needed roads, 
and before all, perhaps, to undertake the gradual restoration of the 
devastated forests. Ascending to a higher order, the new ruler must 
enrich his subjects with the advantages belonging to a powerful state. 
He must, by giving them a language, bring them into communion 
with a great people, and open new methods of culture. He must 
offer the producers markets, the writers a public, the civil, political, 
and military servants a career. 

There are only four European Powers which would be qualified 
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by their military and other resources to fulfil the conditions indis- 
pensable for such a part. Of these England and France are clearly 
out of the question, although it is probable that the French would 
prove sympathetic rulers, and would find, in these members of the 
great Slav family, subjects gratefully receptive of their congenial 
legislation and culture. But neither England nor France could 
embark in a distant enterprise which, successful or not, could for 
long years bring to them nothing but charges, and expose them 
to risks which would effectually fetter their freedom of action. 
Only Russia and Germany remain. 

Lhave left out of view, thus far, all considerations affecting the 
special interest of England, and yet that interest is of so great 
moment to the civilised world that we need not hesitate to discuss it 
without periphrasis or circumlocution. A recent traveller, M. Duret,' 
an able and impartial writer, in a work which deserves to be more 
widely known; offers a splendid tribute to the great achievements of 
our Indian rule. A country which is doing so good a work upon so 
extensive a scale, which is rendering such signal services to two hun- 
dred millions of men, has a right to be heard before anything is decided, 
which, however otherwise expedient, may tend either to embarrass its 
action or to impair its authority. Mr. Forster, in his recent speech, 
has succinctly demonstrated that our policy in Turkey ought not to 
be affected by the supposed desires of our Mussulman subjects in 
India. When the question is carefully examined, it will be found 
that our concern in European Turkey is limited to the possible 
danger which might threaten our communications with India by 
Suez, were Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles to 
come into the possession of a great and independent Power. The 
government of Constantinople itself, by the Porte, is not open to any 
serious reproach, and, as Mr. Gladstone has admitted, might well be 
maintained by Europe in a European interest. But if important 
provinces were detached from Turkey, and became actually or 
virtually Russian, it would be difficult to look upon Constantinople 
as secure, and therefore we must contemplate the possibility of its 
falling into Russian hands. 

It must be confessed that apart from the danger to our Indian 
route, there is much from the point of view of our own exclusive 
interest, which ought to reconcile us to the prospect of Russia 
becoming more largely identified with Europe. For us, it can 
hardly be politic to be driving her farther and farther into Asia, to 
leave her no scope for expansion excepting there, and to make her 
ambition exclusively Asiatic. The more we remove her from contact 
with Europe, the more she becomes unassailable, impalpable. In 
that lonely region and in that distant sphere she excites no European 

(1) * Voyage en Asie,” par Théodore Duret. Paris. 1876. 
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jealousy, and, therefore, in the event of our being involved in a 
conflict with her, we could expect no European aid, although our 
isolated and menaced position might well arouse and arm the slum- 
bering animosity of rivals in either hemisphere. In Asia Russia has 
England for her only enemy, and an enemy deprived of allies. 

Viewing the subject from higher ground and in a larger and more 
generous spirit, let us ask ourselves if it be really wise to yield 
nothing to national tendencies and aspirations, and to prevent 
Russia from obtaining a capital, where the Slav civilisation, no longer 
icebound, might freely develope, and taking rank in time with the 
Latin, Teutonic and mixed forms, now existing, contribute something 
to the sum of the political ideas of the world. 

Were such considerations to prevail, the special interest of England 
might be secured by precautionary measures of defensive policy, by a 
military occupation, or by an eventual annexation. Some have pro- 
posed that we should seize upon Gallipoli and make ourselves masters 
of the Dardanelles, but if we had resolved that it would be just and 
politic to yield Constantinople, thus to retain in our own hands the 
key of the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, would be “ to keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” Crete, 
again, has frequently been suggested, but the strategic reasons must 
be very powerful to counterbalance the disadvantage of engaging 
once more in the government of unwilling subjects, and of departing 
from the policy to which we made the sacrifice of surrendering the 
Tonian Islands. It would be better in the event of the partition of 
the Turkish Empire to let Crete and some of the Greek provinces 
of the mainland be annexed to Greece, the Powers taking the 
opportunity to stipulate some salutary changes in the Greek Con- 
stitution, which only external influence is likely to effect. While 
these objections apply to the acquisition of Gallipoli and Crete, the 
occupation, and ultimately, perhaps, the annexation of Egypt is the 
measure of insurance most obviously indicated, being at once the 
most effectual from a military point of view and the least likely to 
lead to political inconvenience. In Egypt, we should be moving in 
a sphere cognate to that in which we have already succeeded. Our 
rule could only be beneficial to a people suffering under enormous 
exactions, which have, however, failed to avert financial disorder 
and bankruptcy. By the European Powers our establishment in 
Egypt, for which they are not unprepared, is not likely to be seriously 
questioned, if opportunely effected, inasmuch as the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, which was generally understood to point to such 
a result, has called forth no jealous remonstrance. 

I have made no allusion to Austria, to whom the language of 
Lord Derby, and the frequent suggestions of the journals, may 
have encouraged us to look for some decisive action in the Eastern 
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question. But the fact is that Austria, although disposing of mili- 
tary forces, which, were she free to use them without anxiety or 
apprehension, would possibly enable her to confront Russia with 
success, is only by courtesy a great Power. Since 1866, and the 
adoption of the dualistic constitution, a State she cannot be called. 
The real position of the monarchy is accurately described in the 
following extract from a letter written in October, 1868, by an 
observant traveller: ‘The present activity in railway and other 
enterprise, and the general prosperity, must not be mistaken for 
proofs of a sound political condition. They are accounted for by the 
fact that in other countries there was not much more to do, and the 
turn of Austria was come. The superlative harvest of last year, 
with scarcity prevailing elsewhere, followed by the good yield of the 
present season, has provided the cash. As a State, Austria has been 
sensibly weakened by the recent changes. There used to be at any 
rate three great bonds of union amidst the general confusion, but 
now they are all, to say the least, considerably weakened. First, 
the Church, by the late anti-ecclesiastical legislation, and by the 
growing religious indifference. Still more injurious is, secondly, 
the unstatesmanlike substitution of a national for a professional 
army. Having been beaten by Prussia, they have jumped to the 
conclusion here that they ought to adopt the Prussian military system. 
Admirable in a homogeneous State, the Prussian Organisation is 
quite unsuited to the composite Austria. What is worst of all, the 
third great force that might have been trusted to keep the Monarchy 
together, the Crown, has been obliged to put its prerogatives into 
commission, or rather into two commissions, one at Vienna and one 
at Pest, speaking different languages and following different tenden- 
cies.” We have been accustomed to contemplate the inconveniences 
which would arise from the concession of Home Rule to Ireland; but 
we must suppose Ireland almost a match for Great Britain in extent 
and population, we must suppose the Parliaments of London and 
Dublin of co-equal authority, and further the Irish Parliament 
speaking a language of its own and refusing to receive any communi- 
cation in English, before we can have an idea, and then only an 
imperfect one, of the disorder created by the dualism of Austro- 
Hungary. As at present constituted, the Monarchy is composed of 
one bundle of nationalities, with its capital at Vienna, and of 
another with its capital at Pest, the object being apparently, in the 
first case, to subject the Austrian Slavs to the Germans, and, in the 
other, the Hungarian Slavs, more detrimentally to themselves and 
with less reason, to the Magyars. This nicely-balanced scheme of 
political injustice would probably be overturned by the addition of 
new Slav districts to the dominions of either Crown, and that is why 
the ruling Germans and Magyars, the latter however with far more 
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unanimity and emphasis than the former, have been from the first 
unwilling to entertain any projected annexation, while equally averse 
to the formation of a new independent State, which might excite a 
dangerous sympathy amongst the Slavs of their southern border. In 
the Cis-Leithan, or Austrian Empire, the antagonism to the Slavs is 
of a milder kind and may be explained in some degree by differences 
of political and religious sentiment; nevertheless, the Germans, 
although not dissatisfied with their present position, contemplate their 
eventual incorporation with the German Empire as a contingency 
preferable to making any important concession to the Slavs or even 
to submitting to any further exigencies of the Hungarian Magyars. 
On the other hand, however much they may at times have been 
disposed to listen to the adroit flattery of Prince Bismarck’s agents, 
the Hungarian Magyars are well aware that no state of things 
which is likely to exist could be more favourable to their exclusive 
interests than the present. But that arrogant race, which brooks 
no equality, rebellious if it be not dominant, would infinitely prefer 
annexation to Germany to seeing the Hungarian Slavs invested with 
power corresponding to their superior numbers, or to the risk of 
Russian influence prevailing. Thus in each half of the Empire, the 
ruling section is only conditionally and provisionally contented, and 
it is obvious that upon such an allegiance with an “if,” and upon 
such a patriotism with a “ but,” no solid authority can be built. 

It might have been expected that this common aversion to the 
Slav element would in the recent complications, at least, have 
enabled the monarchy consistently to follow an unwavering line 
with confident strength. But the Emperor-King pursues different 
aims, and has adopted, as far as possible, another policy. He well 
knows that of all his subjects the Slavs, and especially those of the 
Roman Catholic Church, stand almost alone in attachment without re- 
servation or afterthought to his throne and dynasty. If what disturbs 
Germans, and what terrifies Magyars, is the spectre of Slav encroach- 
ment, with him the skeleton in the cupboard is the German Empire. 
Not between him and either moiety of his monarchy can there sub- 
sist the firm friendship of the idem velle and the idem nolle. Both at 
home and abroad his dynastic interest is separate, and his personal 
policy divergent from that of each of his present Austrian and 
Hungarian cabinets. At home he would naturally like to see the 
Slavs reconciled, or rather preponderant; abroad he would desire to 
see Russia aggrandised, as a counterpoise to Germany. It is impos- 
sible not to pity the sorrows of this unfortunate sovereign, who 
deserved a more prosperous reign and a less adverse destiny. If we 
are to believe those who have enjoyed opportunities of approaching 
him, he possesses qualities which would have made him an incom- 
parable chief of a free state, with blending and consistent elements, 
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and with settled institutions. Although seldom sustained by any 
sanguine hope, he is laborious almost beyond example, and patient ; 
he may even be described as ascetic in the indefatigable discharge of 
his manifold duties, in which he is aided by rare attainments as an 
accomplished linguist, but yet his gloomy foreboding of calamity is 
probably a true presentiment ; no happy intuition guides his mono- 
tonous steps, and no spark of genius illumines his difficult path. 

It is only, therefore, as the executioner of the will of Germany 
that Austria, condemned by her distracted politics, to a satellite or 
vassal existence, could authoritatively interfere in a new distribution 
of the European possessions of Turkey, and I repeat that unless these 
provinces be left entirely to Russia, and in so far as they can be 
effectually withheld from coming under Russian control, they can 
only be German. But what, it may be asked, is the interest of 
Germany in the question, seeing that she is separated by an exten- 
sive tract of intermediate country from all contact with the Balkan 
peninsula? The answer is that Germany has never ceased to con- 
sider herself the heir in reversion of the Austrian Empire, or at least 
of such portions of it as were formerly included in the Germanic 
Confederation. It is possible that Prince Bismarck would be anxious, 
at present at least, and so long as ‘his conflict with the Church con- 
tinues, to avoid undertaking the direct government of a large addi- 
tional Roman Catholic population; but in the chances and changes of 
the Eastern Question it is difficult to suppose that he would not gladly 
avail himself of any favourable opportunity which the necessities of 
Austria may offer, and recur to the proposal which he is believed to 
have already made in 1871, and seek to establish a customs, postal, 
telegraphic, and perhaps monetary union between the two empires. 
Whether or not this plan, which would involve the virtual mediatisa- 
tion of Austria, or any other of a similar tendency, be now entertained, 
it is impossible to suppose that the great minister would tolerate any 
change essentially modifying the distribution of political power 
amongst the various races subject to the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
rule. He is known to have protested, five years ago, against the 
scheme by which Count Hohenwart, with no great felicity of con- 
ception or management, and when it was already too late, endea- 
voured to satisfy the demands of the Slav element. No one ac- 
quainted with the internal condition of Austria will believe that 
Germany would be indifferent to such an aggrandizement of Russia 
as would encourage the Austrian Slavs to adopt an attitude of defi- 
ance and compel a recognition of their rights. The German victories 
of 1866, and especially of 1870, produced a marked change in the 
bearing of the Austrian Germans, transferring, partially at least, 
their centre of political gravity from Vienna to Berlin ; and it can- 
not be doubted that if Russia were allowed to exercise dominion 
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more or less direct over the countries between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic, the attractive magnet of her power would be felt in 
almost every province of the Hapsburgh state, for in almost every 
one, with the considerable exceptions of Upper and Lower Austria, 
the Slav element is the more numerous, and this is even the case in 
Bohemia and Moravia, which are immediately contiguous to Ger- 
many. This being the case, it would probably have been more 
politic in our own Government to have been less precipitate in putting 
England forward as the champion of Turkey, and as the State chiefly 
or alone interested in checking the advance of Russia. Reserve and 
effacement on our part might perhaps have induced the Cabinet of 
Berlin to break through its mysterious silence—some might be in- 
clined to say its sinister taciturnity. 

However little one may be disposed to give way to the alarm 
excited by the prospect of Russia’s extension and Panslavism, it 
must be evident that if the dissolution of the Turkish Empire were 
to lead to the acquisition immediate or indirect by Russia of the 
mouths of the Danube, Constantinople, and the rest of the Ottoman 
provinces, which, with the exception of the slight fringe of Austrian 
territory inhabited principally by Slavs with some Italians in the 
towns, extend to the Adriatic, such a Power being free to work 
upon the numerically preponderating and kindred element in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire might become a source of possible 
danger to Europe. It would be otherwise, however, if Austria 
being actually or impliedly absorbed, Germany became herself an 
Adriatic and Danubian Power. In such a case, the absurd and 
distracting dualistic constitution would have ceased to exist, and a 
strong and respected government, giving every guarantee of perma- 
nence, and therefore leaving it possible to no foreign element in its 
midst to nurse the hope of escaping from its rule, would be able 
gradually to blend the Austrian provinces into a consistent whole, 
and at least to supersede where it failed to assimilate. In the firm 
grasp of so great an empire, extending from Dantzig and Hamburgh 
to Trieste and Cattaro, far down the Adriatic, there would be no fear 
of Russia exercising any dangerous influence upon the Slavs at 
present governed from Vienna. Perhaps Germany might desire, 
by allowing Hungary to remain in a state of quasi-independence, 
by leaving Servia autonomous, and creating a zone of neutral 
territory down to the port of Salonica in the Archipelago, to 
prevent the immediate contact of the two empires along so ex- 
tended a frontier. Such an arrangement would chiefly be regret- 
table in the interest of the Hungarian peoples, and perhaps in 
that of the inhabitants of the neutralized provinces. But par- 
titions are proverbially difficult, and there are so few examples of 
one great and ambitious power aiding another, of anything like equal 
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rank, in designs of expansion and aggrandizement, that possibly even 
with Trieste, the Dalmatian harbours, and Salonica his, Prince 
Bismarck might be unwilling to yield the lower Danube and Con- 
stantinople. The most extravagant schemes which have ever been 
attributed to conquering Germany are certainly modest when com- 
pared with those which were present to the boundless view of the 
great Napoleon. Nevertheless, at a moment when he had the 
greatest interest in conciliating the Emperor of Russia, at the time 
of the memorable conferences of Tilsit, Napoleon would never bring 
himself to consent to Russia’s extension southward beyond the 
line of the Balkans, and persisted in closing the hope of obtaining 
Constantinople against the eager vision of the sanguine Alexander. 
One emperor has already had reason to repent the trust that he 
placed in the luring suggestions of Prince Bismarck, and it may be 
that a later Alexander would do well to ponder the fate of a later 
Napoleon. It is bewildering to look along the vista of possible 
combinations opened by these events, nor is it as yet perfectly cer- 
tain which may be the ambition which Europe, in a near future, will 
have most reason to fear and to combat. 

But whatever the surprises and vicissitudes which the future has 
in store for us, it is something to be fixed in our opinions upon some 
particulars. It is something to apprehend correctly the real cha- 
racter of the Slav movement, and to have our attention directed to 
the limits within which it may be prudent to favour its progress. 
It is essential to realise the fact that there are now at least two things 
rotten in the European commonwealth, the Turkish Empire and 
the Austrian, and that comprehensive changes in the former must 
involve a radical reconstruction of the latter; that if it be necessary 
to guard against the undue expansion of Russia, we must not trust 
to constables so discredited as Turkish pachas or so feeble as impro- 
vised grand dukes, but must look for changes which, perhaps 
through the medium of a dependent Austria, would place the 
Slav provinces under the strong arm of German custody; and 
that if the supreme interest of Europe requires, as may occasionally 
be the case, that national aspirations should be controlled, repressed, 
or superseded, it is right and politic that the welfare of those whose 
desires are thus postponed should as far as possible be consulted, and 
that they should be placed in conditions favourable to their material 
and intellectual developments. To the Christian provinces of Turkey 
in particular, Europe owes a signal act of reparatory justice. 

In the combinations which I have been supposing, and according to 
which the Ottoman Slavs might come partly under German, partly 
under Russian influence, it is not easy to determine which of these 
would, to the people, be the more beneficial. Germany, on the one 
hand, would bring a better government, a more enlightened adminis- 
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tration, an older and more advanced culture, a language richer in 
accumulated stores of every kind. The antipathy of Slav to German 
might prevent the new subjects from deriving the full benefit from 
the part and share that would be offered them in the many services 
and professions of so great a State and People, but it should be 
remembered that the Prussians themselves are not of pure German 
descent, that they are largely Slav, and that the province of East 
Prussia itself, of Polish origin, was never admitted to the old Germanic 
Confederation, which had its seat at Frankfort. Men of Polish 
nationality or extraction are frequently met with in every rank 
of the military and bureaucratic hierarchy. The honoured name of 
the Minister Radowitz is now borne by his son, one of the ablest 
members of the German diplomatic body, whose rising talents have 
already been distinguished by his discerning government, and 
perhaps it will be given to that Servian family to illustrate, in two 
generations, the Prussian land of their adoption. 

In favour of Russia, on the other hand, it may be urged that she 
would bring, at first at least, a more congenial and sympathetic rule. 
She would have the great advantage of governing subjects already 
included within the pale of her National Church. Although the 
Russian administration is immeasurably superior to the Turkish, 
Russia being a younger nation than Germany, the Ottoman Slavs 
would find themselves joining a community less discouragingly in 
advance of their own. During the last twenty years, the Russian 
people, in almost every department of political and intellectual life, 
have moved on with rapid strides. Their independent village 
communities offer an admirable education in the practice of self- 
government; in many parts of the country, the peasants are in 
possession of allotments of land which might be envied by the corre- 
sponding class in countries of an older civilisation and of more 
liberal institutions. The recent passionate outburst of sympathy 
with Bulgaria, which is honourable to the Russian people, and will 
endear them still more to their kindred abroad, is not, I believe, the 
only, although it may be the most signal, indication of awakening 
public spirit. The Russian people are probably on the eve of some 
great political transformation. External events are likely to pre- 
cipitate internal changes which have been long maturing. The 
liquid metal is in ebullition, and who knows into what new mould 
the seething mass will be cast ? 

We have looked upon the great Empires as supplying the most 
efficient agency for regenerating the Christian populations of Turkey. 
Were there no other merit in such a system, that of substituting for 
many dialects a single language, would be entitled to the greatest 
weight. There are many, I know, who take a different view, and 
who not only incline to the formation or the maintenance of small 
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States, but seem to revel in the prospect of each obscure patois being 
vamped up to the dignity of a recognised language. Even at a 
comparatively late epoch of national life, to uproot an unpromising 
dialect, however painful the process to the present, would generally 
prove beneficial to succeeding generations. But when the com- 
munity is still infant, or at least inarticulate, there is no room for 
doubt or hesitation. A people inconsiderable in number, with a 
separate and obscure language, has to encounter the greatest 
hindrances to intellectual advancement. In such unpropitious circum- 
stances, the scope of ideas is restricted, the sphere of exertion 
narrowed, the stature of the mind dwarfed. Into a language, for 
instance, which is that of a populous nation, even were it deficient 
in original works, the productions of foreign genius, in every depart- 
ment of literature, would be translated; but those who speak the 
dialect of a sparsely-peopled province, must be satisfied with 
Pinnock’s Catechisms and Magnal’s Questions,—with the meagre 
abridgment and the lifeless primer. One would have supposed 
that these were principles of elementary and unquestioned truth, but 
there are some who think that they are acting the part of enlightened 
philanthropy and statesmanship in encouraging provincial fondness 
for a provincial tongue. The increased importance and the greater 
prominence, which recent changes have given to the Hungarian 
language, has proved an abundant source of many evils; let us be 
spared a repetition of the error. Strange that liberal and cultivated 
minds should consider that expedient a useful method of elevating 
man, which jealous omnipotence employed to bewilder the nations 
and punish their presumption. There are men amongst us who 
would be always perpetuating and renewing the disaster of Babel. 
They would probably have voted for the maintenance of the 
Heptarchy. They would like to scatter into a hundred torpid 
tivulets the living waters of that proud Thames, whose broad stream 
carries the ships and the commerce of the world. 

Let us hold, then, to our preference for the great Empires. The pre- 
judice or the opinion in favour of small and independent States would 
be respectable, were it timely. There is every reason to anticipate 
that they will again have their day ; but the time for them will not 
have come until the Great Empires shall have done their appointed 
work, until they shall have blended races, consolidated languages, 
diffused culture, until, in short, they shall have done for modern 
generations what the Roman Empire accomplished for mediwval 
Europe. Mr. Finlay has discovered and described the anarchical 
element which really brought about the ruin of that great agglomera- 
tion. What the disintegrating force may be before which the great 
Empires of modern times will fall, it is difficult to predict. It may 
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be the Church under a great Pope, or the rehabilitated Commune— 
the Commune in which, in the midst of its excesses, Prince Bismarck 
detected a germ of healthy life—or it may be the increasing power 
of the Jews. 

The early solution of the Eastern question, in a sense favourable to 
civilisation and progress, depends chiefly upon Germany. If the 
present crisis be prolonged, or if the present dissensions be tempo- 
rarily composed by a delusive compromise, it is to the reticence of 
Berlin that the mischief will be owing. The tutelage of poor 
and semi-barbarous countries brings no increase of military power, 
and indeed, for purposes of military aggression, it would be diffi- 
cult to render Germany more formidable than she is. She has 
perhaps, at this moment, acquisitions in view more attractive than 
Bosnia and Montenegro; but in truth she owes some compen- 
sation to the world. To the States which she has hitherto incor- 
porated in her empire, it cannot be said that she has brought any 
decidedly beneficial change. In the Saxonies and the Badens, and 
even in most of the less favoured States of the old Bund, there was 
little room for improved administration. In the opinion of many, 
German annexation has dimmed or extinguished the lights of some 
centres of culture which have rendered honourable service in the 
past. The three wars which, within a period of seven years, she 
waged, if she did not provoke, were perhaps indispensable to the 
establishment and consolidation of her empire; but the rise of her 
authority has been accompanied by oppressive additions to the 
military burdens of her own, and especially of other Peoples ; and, 
what is worse, ever since the fall of Paris, Europe seems to be living 
in an atmosphere of rumours of wars, of restless intrigues, and of 
ubiquitous machinations. Let her now, by undertaking to govern 
and lift up some down-trodden branches of the human family, prove 
that her conquests and annexations may conduce to other and higher 
than merely selfish interests. Let Germany then advance, in her 
magnificent pride of energy and strength, in this accepted time and 
in this golden hour, in order that it may be said of her as of 
France, and with equal truth, that she has made great gifts to 
mankind. 


Rateu A. Ear. 
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Tue Rodiyas of Ceylon appear to have attracted somewhat less of 
the attention of ethnologists than they may be fairly said to deserve, 
for they are in many respects a remarkable race of people, and one 
of which the language, no less than the distinguishing and peculiar 
characteristics, are fast disappearing before the advance of civilisation. 
They have been popularly supposed to be in some way connected 
with the Weddas, although the ethnological affinity of the two tribes 
was never precisely defined, and the descent of the Rodiyas has not 
been similarly pure and unbroken. The great antiquity, however, 
of both races is undoubted; but, whilst the Weddas are considered 
by the Sinhalese to be of most ancient lineage and the highest caste, 
and are consequently regarded with the utmost deference and respect, 
the Rodiyas, on the other hand, are treated with the most humiliating 
contempt and abhorrence in literal accordance with the significance 
of their name “ Rodiya,” which implies rubbish or filth. 

The first historical mention which we have of the Rodiyas occurs, 
apparently, in the tenth chapter of the Mahawanso, the great Sinhalese 
chronicle, where they are referred to as Chandalas, five hundred of 
whom were employed by King Pandukabhaya as scavengers of his 
city Anuradhapura in the year 437 8.c. Two hundred more were 
appointed nightmen, one hundred and fifty carriers of corpses, and 
a similar number were employed at the cemetery. On the north- 
west of the cemetery the king established a village for these people, 
and they constantly performed their work under his directions. To 
the north-east of this Chandala village he established a village of 
Nichichandalas to serve as cemetery men to the low castes. The 
Rodiyas are mentioned in the Rajavali in the year 204 8.c., and in 
the Mahawanso (ch. xlii.) in the year 589 a.p. From the earliest 
times their social condition was the very lowest, a circumstance 
accounted for by various conjectures. Knox considered them to be 
a branch of the Weddas, who were degraded and made outcasts 
from society, because upon one occasion they served up human flesh 
to the king, in the place of venison, with which it was their duty to 
supply the royal table. But their robust appearance and tall figures 
at once show that they are an entirely distinct race from the Weddas, 
and also dispose of the theory that they were driven into the jungle 
on account of their leprosy. The tradition which they themselves 
have handed down, and which they believe, is that they are Sinhalese 
in origin, being descended from a daughter of King Perakumba, a 
name which is, I think, unknown in the Sinhalese chronicles, who 
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became enraged with his daughter for some reason or other, and 
gave her in marriage to a scavenger, and turned her and her offspring 
out of his city for ever. 

At the present time they exist in numbers which, in the 
aggregate, perhaps exceed one thousand, and are believed to be 
decreasing in various parts of the island of Ceylon, but only in 
those districts which form what is known as the hill country. 
They live in separate communities, each of which is called a kup- 
payama, for they are not allowed to call their place of residence 
by the usual name, gama, or village, and they are found in Uwa, 
Sabaragamuwa and the seven Korales in several places. There is 
one kuppayama in Dumbara, and one in Kotmale, two in Walapane, 
one at Kadugannawa, and others in the Matale district; but all 
these localities are a long distance from each other, and thus 
give no ready opportunities for regular intercourse between their 
inhabitants. They nevertheless converse in the language which is 
wholly peculiar to themselves, and have identical customs and 
observances. In the time of the early Kandyan kings, as Sir 
Emerson Tennant has recorded, they were not permitted to cross a 
ferry, to draw water at a well, to enter a village, or learn a trade, as 
no recognised caste could deal or hold intercourse with a Rodiya. 
They do not, however, seem to have been, as he supposed, dis- 
qualified for cultivating land, although, for the most part, they were 
forced to subsist on alms or such gifts as they might receive for 
protecting the fields from wild beasts, or burying the carcasses of 
dead cattle; but they were not allowed to come within a fenced field 
even to beg. They converted the hides of animals into ropes, and 
prepared monkey skins for covering tom-toms and drums which they 
bartered for food and other necessaries. They were prohibited from 
wearing a cloth on their heads, and neither men nor women were 
allowed to cover their bodies above the waist or below the knee. If 
benighted, they dare not lie down in a shed appropriated to other 
travellers, but hid themselves in caves or deserted watch huts. They 
could not enter a court of justice; and if wronged, had to utter their 
complaints from a distance. Many of these social restrictions have 
now been removed, although it must be confessed that in their 
general spirit they are still recognised; and it is stated by Sir 
Charles Marshall, a former chief justice of Ceylon, that so late as 
in the year 1834 a question arose whether a Rodiya, who was to be 
examined as a witness in one of the courts of justice in the southern 
parts of the island, ought not to prostrate himself on the occasion of 
taking the oath, in accordance with the ceremony which was repre- 
sented to be prescribed by custom for persons of that class, and the 
matter was considered to be so doubtful and of so much importance 


that it was referred to the king’s advocate, who consulted the chief 
justice upon the subject. 
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Notwithstanding the improved system of government which the 
English rule has introduced into the Kandyan provinces, and which 
has naturally tended to ameliorate the condition of the Rodiyas, their 
pursuits and habits remain practically the same as they ever were ; 
while the whole spirit and feeling with which the Sinhalese people 
have always regarded them, is still seen in the way in which their 
very touch, and even their shadow, is avoided, and held to contami- 
nate and render impure any object upon which it may happen to 
fall. The mendicant life which they have led for many centuries 
has made them averse from labour or industry, and they are 
universally reputed to be thieves; whilst the state of degradation 
to which they have been invariably subjected shows itself to-day in 
their instinctive habit of crouching or falling on their knees with 
uplifted hands to a man of any respectable Sinhalese caste. It is 
open to doubt whether, as Sir Emerson Tennant states,’ “their 
appetites are omnivorous, and carrion is acceptable to them.” I 
never found any indication of such a practice, and all the Rodiyas 
whom I questioned upon the point denied that they were ever 
addicted to it; but it is probable, as Mr. Simon Cassie Chetty has 
observed in his account of the Rodiyas, printed in the Journal of 
the Ceylon Asiatic Society,’ that at the time when they were not 
permitted to hunt or shoot any game, they had recourse, of necessity, 
to the carcasses of animals which had died a natural death. The 
political and social position of the Rodiyas under the Kandyan 
dynasty, which terminated in the early part of the present century, 
is minutely explained in a MS. work by Sir John D’Oyley, entitled, 
“ A Sketch of the Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom.” The 
author, who evidently spared no pains in collecting his information, 
gives an account of the localities which they inhabited, and the 
lands which they severally possessed. Those who lived in the seven 
Korales were under the control of the first Adigar, or prime minister 
of the king, and all the others under the control of the second Adigar. 
But previously to the reign of King Raja Singha (1582—1592) there 
was only one Adigarship, and there were reputed to be only four Rodiya 
families in the hill country, whose duty was to furnish every year 
whips for the Adigar’s use, kodisawaram, or tassels made of niyenda, 
to be appended to flags and banners, and ropes made of thongs for 
catching elephants. The Hirage Kankanama, or jailor, had the 
authority of appointing one of the Rekawal people to be Hulawa- 
liya over the Rodiyas, and this Hulawaliya, or headman, appointed 
a Gasmanda from amongst the Rodiyas under his authority; and 
thus, as Sir Emerson Tennant says, although they were per- 
mitted to have a headman, his nomination was stigmatized by 
requiring the sanction of the common jailor. The Gasmanda 


(1) “Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 190. (2) Vol. ii. No. 3. 
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was so called from the large rope or cable made of thongs, 
which he furnished for the service of catching elephants (gaha, a 
tree ; manda, a noose). That was the largest kind of rope made for 
this purpose; the other Rodiyas of his kuppayama furnishing the 
smaller ropes. They were allowed to have only one slanting roof 
for each hut, and a cadjan screen with a hide on it for a door. They 
were never allowed to cross a river in a boat, nor to travel through 
a royal village, nor to walk on the embankment of a canal in the 
royal fields. Consequently the Rodiyas of Dumbara and of Uwa could 
have no communication with each other, and therefore those of the 
latter province were chiefly under the orders and control of the 
Dissawa, or chieftain of the district. When a Rodiya was accused 
of robbery or cattle stealing, the Hulawaliya made report thereof to 
the Hirage Kankanama, or jailor, who thereupon sent men to bring 
up the accused to the ferry on an appointed day, when not only the 
culprit was brought up, but all the rest of his kuppayama also were 
collected. The Hirage Kankanama went over, and the culprit being 
secured, some Rodiyas of another kuppayama were directed to punish 
him by flogging him with thorny twigs and hard knotted keppetiya 
sticks. The offender was then sent away to be confined in the stocks, 
with which each kuppayama was furnished. When accused of more 
serious crimes, such as seizing women of the Wellala, or highest 
caste, or of plundering villages, which they sometimes did in large 
numbers like banditti, the offenders were put to death by order of 
the Adigar. They were confined in stocks, and placed in an elephant 
track, where they died of starvation, unless trampled on and killed 
by elephants. When one or two Rodiyas only were to be put to 
death, persons of the same caste were employed as executioners ; but 
when a whole Rodiya village merited destruction from being guilty 
of outrageous acts of robbery and plunder and seizing Wellala women, 
and the like, then persons of other castes surrounded the kuppayama, 
and destroyed all its inhabitants, without discriminating sex or age, 
the innocent or the guilty, as was once done when one Angammena 
was Dissawa of Uwa. ‘The Rodiyas of Paranagama were accused 
of having seized women from the Rata villages, and of having 
committed highway robberies, whereupon they were so chastised. 
Thirty were killed on that occasion, and only one Rodiya, with a 
few women and children, escaped. The kuppayama was then set 
fire to, and wholly destroyed. 

Such, then, is an outline of the social condition of these people as 
it has existed from time immemorial, a condition of abject and 
complete degradation, the origin and reason of which is unknown. 
It has been perpetuated with a rigorous exactness, and acquiesced in 
by its subjects without any show of impatience, although the con- 
trary might have been expected from a class of people amongst 
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whom the males have been commonly distinguished by a fine 
physique, whilst the females have become proverbial for their hand- 
some features and superiority of form to their more favoured neigh- 
bours. These circumstances would alone seem to indicate a dis- 
similarity of race between the Rodiyas and the Sinhalese people, of 
whom they have commonly been assumed to be an integral portion. 
The dissimilarity is, however, more clearly shown when we analyze 
the physical characteristics, and the customs and the language of the 
Rodiyas. 

A Rodiya is, as a rule, differentiated by a tall stature and a 
well-formed head, with straight and regular features; the nose 
is long, and not flattened, and the lips often thin, the countenance 
having generally an intelligent appearance, notwithstanding the 
constant aspect of humiliated servility which has been already 
explained; they speak in a peculiarly hollow, deep, and sing- 
song tone of voice, which is entirely foreign to the accent of the 
Kandyans, and I have frequently been struck by the tendency 
amongst them to become, as I thought, rather prematurely grey- 
headed ; they are not, as a rule, short-lived people, although a 
venerable-looking white beard, at the age of from forty to forty- 
five, is by no means uncommon, and this, as well as the other points 
which I have noticed, would at once enable any person, seeing them 
for the first time, to discriminate them from amongst a crowd of 
Sinhalese people. There exists in the Kandyan country a caste of 
persons named the Kinnarayas, to whom they bear a resemblance, 
although there is apparently no direct affinity between the two 
classes. They occupy a similarly degraded position, and it is worthy 
of remark that, although this degradation, with all its attendant 
disabilities, has been continued from the earliest ages, it has in no 
respect resulted in any sort of physical inferiority. Indeed the 
features and the head of an average Rodiya or Kinnaraya are nearly 
identical with those of the European races, and serve sufficiently of 
themselves to demonstrate the fact that neither people is, as has been 
supposed, ethnologically connected with the Weddas, a race exhibit- 
ing the most marked non-Aryan characteristics, and that the popular 
belief which asserted them to be merely Sinhalese outcasts or per- 
petually ostracised Kandyans, is entirely erroneous. Specimens’ of 
the crania of both classes further serve to show the resemblance of 
type between the two, and their divergence from the common forms 
of Sinhalese and Tamil crania. Their more striking features can, 
perhaps, be best indicated by the following measurements. The first 
instance is that of a Rodiya who died in old age ; it is well authen- 
ticated, the skull having been procured by the nephew of its original 
owner. It isa well-filled skull and dolichocephalic, the cephalic index 
being ‘71. Traces of the frontal suture still remain. The minimum 


(1) These are now deposited in the Museum at Oxford. 
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frontal width is 4 in., and the maximum 4°8. The extreme length 
is 7-4; vertical height, 5-7. The extreme breadth is 5:2; absolute 
height, 5-5. The next is that of a Rodiya named Paksawadiya, 
who had been, as was said, a medical man. In contour it resembles 
the Tamil and other skulls of Mongolian races, but by measurement 
it also is shown to be dolichocephalic. It has a sloping forehead, 
and a somewhat abrupt parieto-occipital dip, and is slightly asym- 
metrical, being flattened on the left parieto-occipital region. It is 
deficient in cranial curvature, resting on the occipital condyles, 
when the grinding surface of the teeth is placed in a horizontal 
position. The cephalic index is ‘75, extreme length 6:7 in., and 
extreme breadth 5°05 in. One of the Kinnaraya skulls is that of an 
extremely aged person, probably a woman, much absorption having 
taken place in many parts. It is dolichocephalic, the cephalic 
index ‘71, the maximum width being at the parietal tuberosities. 
The extreme length is 7:1 in., vertical height 53 in. The extreme 
breadth is 5: in. Another is of very much the same type, but 
belonged to a younger subject. It is ridged along the vertex with 
the maximum width at the parietal tuberosities, anteriorly to which 
it narrows very rapidly. It must have contained only a small 
brain, and belonged to an owner who, though probably a male, 
was of feeble muscular development. The cephalic index is ‘68, 
extreme length 7 in., extreme breadth 4°8 in., and vertical height 
5‘lin. The Kinnarayas, or mat-weavers, like the Rodiyas, are of 
an extremely low caste, but they have no recorded history of 
their own, neither do they speak any other language than Sinhalese ; 
they exhibit the one marked point of difference from the Kandyans, 
that they never tie up their hair, whereby alone they are easily to 
be distinguished from them. The question of social precedence 
between them and the Rodiyas is apparently still disputed, for they 
have told me that whenever a Rodiya and a Kinnaraya meet upon a 
road, they simultaneously endeavour to take a position respectively 
upon the top of an ant-hill or some other rising ground, and he who 
first succeeds in effecting this remains there in triumph whilst his 
pretentious rival passes by him upon lower ground. The Kinna- 
rayas are extremely few in number, and nothing is known of their 
origin. They have every appearance of being a race distinct in 
itself, and it is not unlikely that they are the remnant of a tribe of 
more numerical and political importance in the early history of the 
country. They are popularly supposed to be a branch of the 
Sinhalese people, and the local tradition is contained in the follow- 
ing account, which may perhaps be best given in the original form 
in which it was detailed to me :— It is said that Kinnaru first 
emigrated from India to Ceylon, and that because they did not allow 
their hair to grow in that country they still continue to observe the 
same practice, and that they are a quite different race from the 
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Sinhalese. As an evidence of it, it is known that both the males 
and the females were not permitted from a remote period to use any 
covering for the head, according to a well-known ancient Sinhalese 
poetical work called ‘ Kaanchi-Katawa,’ that a prince who resided 
in Kaanchi Nuwara, in Ceylon, went down to India, and there got 
married to the daughter of a wealthy citizen called ‘ Kurumudali,’ and 
sometime afterwards he came back to Ceylon, and got married to a 
princess royal; but that his former consort also came thither in 
search of him, and presented herself before him, claiming him as her 
husband, when a dialogue took place, and the princess royal ex- 
claimed in derision, ‘O! Kinnara woman, have you also a husband ?’ 
After a severe altercation between these two, the latter committed 
suicide by tearing out her tongue, and her father, having heard of it, 
prepared an armament, and came down to Ceylon to revenge the 
affront offered to his daughter; and that the old king, acting the 
part of a politician, postponed the hearing of the matter from time 
to time, till they became permanent residents of the place, and 
during this time, for their maintenance, they began to weave mats 
of different kinds of cords. And when the king was informed of it 
he allotted them lands to live in, and to go on with their trade. As 
they presented themselves at first before the king with their heads 
uncovered, because of their grief, so they also continued it as a 
practice afterwards. In appearance and some other traits of charac- 
ter they resemble the Sinhalese for the most part, but they are 
addicted to slovenly habits. They neither bathe frequently nor 
anoint their heads, and their dwellings are very small and unclean, 
and they would not learn letters.” Such, then, is the tradition of 
the native people as they express it themselves. 

The customs observed by the various communities of Rodiyas, so 
far as I have learned from my inquiries from representatives of the 
race in the different parts of the country which they inhabit, are 
identical in all their particulars, notwithstanding the considerable 
distance which usually separates each kuppayama or sept from the 
others, and the rarity of intercourse and communication between 
them. In religion they are Buddhists and devil-worshippers, but they 
are not admitted within the Buddhist temples. In accordance with 
the common custom of the Sinhalese, they resort to the practice of 
devil-worship in cases of illness, but the formula which they observe 
is strange and peculiar to themselves. A suitable place is prepared 
in the jungle, where a kind of altar is erected, the surface of which 
is made flat, and covered with the bark of plantain-trees. It is then 
scented with a sort of hard gum called dummala, and cooked vege- 
tables arranged on a plantain-leaf are laid upon it. To this is added 
rice and flowers, and the blood of a red cock—which is considered to 
be of peculiar propitiatory efficacy, the blood of a hen or of a cock 
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of any different colour being deemed to have no value whatever for 
this purpose. The Kattadiya, or devil dancer, then recites a charm 
or song, and the cure of the sick person is supposed to be complete. 
The substance of the sacrifice is left to be eaten by birds or other 
animals. The devils who are in this way invoked for the cure 
of disease or illness, are of two sorts, being respectively known 
as the Gerre and the Meleyi devils, and this sacrifice is not 
unfrequently offered to them, for the Rodiyas have no system 
of medicine. The name is given to a child by its parents seven 
months after its birth, and if it can be afforded a feast is given 
in honour of the day. Their marriages are unattended with any 
peculiar ceremonies, polygamy, as well as polyandry, being not un- 
common amongst them, and the character of the women is univer- 
sally known to be immoral and disreputable. The Rodiyas do not, 
however, marry their sisters or their daughters, as is the case 
amongst the Weddas ; and I have been assured by them that a man 
would consider it improper to remain even in his own house alone 
with his sister. They are supposed to be very skilful in fortune 
telling, but they probably practise the art merely as a cloak for 
begging. I have also seen their women attempting to walk ona 
kind of tight-rope, balancing a large brazen pitcher of water upon 
their heads, but without any very conspicuous degree of success. 
They boast of this nevertheless as one of their hereditary accomplish- 
ments, as well as of the art of spinning a large brass plate upon the 
tip of one of their fingers, a performance in which they display con- 
siderable dexterity. Until late years the Rodiyas are said to have 
used bows and arrows like the Weddas, but there is no trace 
amongst them at the present day of the use of such weapons, and in 
most of their habits of life they are gradually becoming assimilated 
to the Sinhalese. The feeling of the people, however, is too in- 
tolerant to admit their children to any participation in the benefits 
of education, such as is provided in the government schools. 
Their ignorance, therefore, is extreme; they are unacquainted 
with letters, and can rarely count above fifty—thus, when- 
ever they desire to express the idea of a higher number than 
this, they repeat the word for fifty, twice or oftener according 
to the need of the case. There is no restriction now placed 
upon them in the manner of their dress, except that, observing 
the custom which long usage has established for them, they refrain 
from tying a handkerchief upon their heads. They are allowed 
to go from place to place along the regular roads like other people, 
to cultivate what land they please, and to possess any kind of 
domesticated animal. Their cattle also have been released from the 
necessity of wearing a cocoa-nut shell hung round their necks by a 
strip of hide, as an invidious emblem of distinction, and are now per- 
mitted to have their peculiar brand marks. 
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The ancient funeral customs of the Rodiyas seem to have been 
still preserved without any alteration. The dead body having 
been first washed is rubbed with oil. It is then laid flat and 
wrapped in a mat, or placed in a coffin if one can be afforded, and 
in this case the clothes of the deceased, with a chuman box, an 
areca nut-cutter, some bangles, some rings, and some money, are 
buried together with him. This is done, they say, because it is 
their custom, and because these articles will be profitable to the 
soul of the deceased person. After an interval of either seven 
days or fifteen days, or one month, the friends and relations of 
the deceased meet together in his house at a feast which is provided 
in his honour by the survivors of his family. The language of the 
Rodiyas is entirely distinctive and peculiar. The vocabulary which 
I have myself compiled, with as much accuracy as was possible, and 
after comparison of the colloquial dialects used in the several parts 
of the country, may, I think, be fairly taken to be an exhaustive list 
of the words with which at the present time they communicate with 
each other. It comprises, including proper names, and those of their 
dogs, which are not permitted to share in the nomenclature of the 
dogs of the Sinhalese people, between three and four hundred words, 
and I have no doubt that it was formerly more extensive than it is 
now, for many reasons have already been adduced to account for its 
decay and disuse. It is much to be regretted that no attempt had 
ever previously been made to record and preserve this remarkable 
language ; it has been rapidly dying out for several years, and there 
is no Rodiya probably nowadays who is not thoroughly conversant 
with Sinhalese. I should, however, not omit to mention that 
Mr. Casie Chetty has given a list of rather more than one hundred 
of their words in his paper, to which I have previously referred ; but 
many of these are unfortunately misprinted, and, judged by their 
English equivalents, some are decidedly wrong. It is astonishing 
how much ignorance and indifference has prevailed regarding this 
Rodiya language. One of the great Kandyan chiefs, a man of con- 
siderable intelligence and power of observation, who had lived within 
two miles of a large community of Rodiyas for thirty years or more, 
declared to me that he was not aware that they had any kind of 
language of their own, until I told him so; and to the majority of 
the natives who live in their vicinity, the words which they habitu- 
ally use, as well as the mere fact that they possess a separate voca- 
bulary, are equally unknown or ignored. Their language possesses 
no written characters or alphabet of its own, nor are there at the 
present time any words in it for the numerals, the Sinhalese equiva- 
lents being used, but the greater part of the words of which it is com- 
posed are of uncertain origin. They are not, like most of the words 
of the Wedda dialect, referable to old Sinhalese, nor to Sanskrit or 
Dravidian roots, and I am not aware of any Indian language to 
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which the Rodiya bears the least similarity. The few traces of gram- 
matical structure which may be observed in the formation of the verbs, 
are clearly of late growth, and have been engrafted on the original 
roots from the Sinhalese forms. They invariably have the termina- 
tion “nawa” in the present tense, although the root of the word 
is wholly unconnected with Sinhalese; as, for instance, the word 
signifying “I die,” which is “ Likwenawa,” with a past participle, 
“ Likwechcha,” a dead person being called ‘‘ Likwechcha palla.” 

It is worthy of remark that in some few instances the words which 
are used to express particular ideas in one part of the country, are 
entirely different from the words which denote the similar ideas in 
another part. A cat, for instance, is called by the Rodiyas of Kot- 
male—“ himbussa,”’ while those who live in Dumbara know it only 
by the name “buhakawanna”’; “ gigiria,” which in Kotmale means a 
bason, in Dumbara, signifies the sun; “ rabbota”’ is the word in the 
latter district for a book, whilst in the former it is “ilakkan galuwa.”’ 
The word for hungry in the district of Uwa is “ ninbaruwan,” but in 
the other parts of the island it is “ peggiritten.” The occurrence of 
long compound words is not unfrequent, as, for instance, the word 
signifying a pestle and mortar, “atulukkanamatilla, lukkanawa,”’ 
meaning I beat. A hoe or mammoty, “bintalawweterikarananaduwa.” 
There are no songs or charms peculiar to the language, and however 
scanty and poor it may seem to be, it nevertheless suffices wholly for 
all the practical requirements of the intercourse of the Rodiyas with 
each other. Mr. Casie Chetty was inclined to think that it exhi- 
bited the relics of a language which was spoken by the ancestors of 
the Rodiyas, and since merged into the Sinhalese, and not a mere 
collection of slang as others supposed. Mr. L. de Zoysa Mudalizar, 
whose opinion upon a matter of this nature is of much value, was 
inclined to the belief that it was an artificial jargon invented by 
some one, and not the remains of a primitive language, the words, so 
far as he knew and remembered them, being neither of Aryan nor 
Dravidian origin, nor, indeed, resembling the vocabulary of any other 
nation he could think of. Other eminent Sinhalese scholars, however, 
whom I have had the advantage of consulting upon the subject, have 
thought that the language is one which has always been peculiar to 
the Rodiyas, and also that as such it goes far to prove them to be 
a race of people distinct in themselves from the Sinhalese. The 
balance of probability certainly appears to me to favour this latter 
view, especially when the circumstances under which it has been 
perpetuated, and the state in which we now find it, are taken into 
consideration ; but the origin, development, and affinities of a 
language which possesses no literature, and is in one of the last stages 
of decay, is one of those problems which, however interesting it 
may be, will, nevertheless, probably remain unsolved for ever. 

Bertram F, Harrsyorne. 
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Tue storm, which for eighteen months past has been gathering in the 
East and every day becoming more threatening, appears to be on the eve of 
bursting. War between Turkey and Russia will be avoided only with 
extreme difficulty. While these lines are being written, English diplo- 
macy is making a last effort to prevent a collision which may bring about 
an overturning of all Europe. Will it succeed ? It is difficult to say. 

The manifestations in favour of the Bulgarians have had two excel- 
lent results. In the first place they have proved once more to Europe 
that the English were ready to defend the sufferers from oppression ; 
and, in the second place, they have led the English Cabinet to assume 
an attitude more in accordance with the real interests of England. Lord 
Derby, in a dispatch which has received unanimous approbation, has 
asked, through Sir H. Elliot, that complete reparation should be 
made to the wretched Bulgarians and their families, the exemplary 
punishment of the monsters who presided at the massacres, and, above 
all, institutions of a nature to prevent the renewal of similar atrocities. 
There is no foundation in the pretence that the manifestations in favour of 
the Bulgarians have had the effect of stimulating Russia to take up a more 
hostile attitude with regard to the Porte. It is quite clear that Russia’s 
plans have been matured from the first, and that, secure of the support of 
Germany, she has always wished the autonomy of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria. Under the pressure of public opinion the Cabinet has formu- 
lated a programme of reforms, which has had the good fortune of gaining the 
adhesion of Russia, Germany, France, Italy, and even Austria. The Porte, 
instead of accepting these reforms with alacrity, has hesitated, and, without 
quite rejecting them, has offered general reforms applicable to the whole em- 
pire. Turkey was to be transformed into a constitutional state. There was 
to be at Constantinople a chamber of duputies and a senate, composed in equal 
numbers of Christians and Moslems. All were to be treated with justice, 
gentleness, and consideration. The Turkish Government itself declares 
that if it had the appearance of yielding directly to the demands of the 
Powers, it would provoke an uprising which might cost the lives of the 
foreign residents and even of the ministers themselves. But is not such a 
pretext for refusing the English proposals the most crushing condemnation 
of the Government which uses it? If the Turkish Government has not 
sufficient authority to make its subjects receive the reforms suggested by a 
friendly power, how can we fora moment believe that the promises now 
made by the Divan will ever be performed ? Good-will may not wholly be 
wanting, it is real power and the means of practical realisation. The Porte 
is in a position out of which there is no issue. To defend itself it must 
appeal to Mussulman feeling in its most intense and excited form, it must 
employ as its agents the most fanatical and barbarous of its subjects, and 
at the same it must grant to the despised and abhorred Christians the same 
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privileges as to the true believers. It is like asking the familiars of the 
Inquisition to carry out an edict of toleration. In other words, it is to ask 
for the impossible. One may say of the Turks as of the Jesuits, Sint ut 
suntgaut non sint. The radical reforms proposed by Turkey have not been 
taken ‘seriously by any Power. They have been regarded as a dead letter, 
and the governments most favourable to Turkey have regretted that she did 
not at once accept the English proposals. ‘It was a fault on her part,” is 
generally said. No doubt of it. But could she help committing it ? 

Diplomatists have been profuse in schemes more or less sincerely 
designed to bring about an agreement. Russia adopted the English 
proposal of an armistice of six weeks, to which Turkey replied by offering 
one of six months. Evidently fearing a plot to deceive her, and convinced 
that no concessions will disarm her enemies, she refuses to modify her terms. 

Thus we have come to point at which a collision seems nearly inevitable. 
Evidently, not because an understanding cannot be come to on the question 
whether the armistice is to last six weeks or six months. A compromise 
would be the easiest matter in the world. The danger comes from the fact 
that there is evidently a foregone intention to appeal to the sword. Pre- 
parations for war are announced on all sides. Corps of Cossacks several 
thousand strong are crossing Roumania in the direction of Alexinatz. 
These are not single volunteers but regular companies, under pretext of 
Autumn manceuvres. The reserves of the Roumanian army have been 
called up, and a treaty it is said has been concluded with the railways for 
the transport of two hundred and fifty thousand men with their arms and 
baggage. Russia is concentrating imposing forces in the south of her 
Empire and beyond the Caucasus. The warlike spirit has spread to Greece, 
where the newspapers talk of delivering their brethren of the neighbouring 
provinces, oppressed by the Turks. M.Comoundoros has explained to the 
Parliament that the Greek nation ought to make the necessary preparations, 
so that it might be ready to meet all emergencies. The army is to be 
reorganized, the old loans settled, and a new one of ten millions of 
drachmas made, of which one million would go for immediate armaments. 
The minister ended his discourse in language which implies that in the 
event of Turkey being dismembered, Greece intends to have her share. 
England is reinforcing her fleet in the Mediterranean, and sends her best 
generals to Gibraltar and Malta. All the Exchanges are in a state of panic 
and the funds falling. 

Let us now attempt to penetrate to the bottom of this involved situation, 
and discover what will come ofit. It must be by this time clear to every- 
body that Russia is determined to intervene in Turkey, either with or with- 
out the consent of England and Austria. Even were the question of the 
armistice settled, the further question of the guarantees offered by Turkey 
would be a stumbling-block. Consider Lord Derby’s programme of serious 
reforms—a sort of administrative autonomy and equality to the Christians. 
Any one who knows Turkey will know that she never will be able to 
realise such radical reforms as these. Nothing but foreign intervention 
could carry them through. This cannot be seriously denied. In any case 
Russia will be sure to maintain this view, and use it as a pretext to justify 
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her intervention. If the insurrection in Bosnia has maintained itself, if 
Montenegro and Servia have declared war, if Roumania has claimed, or 
rather proclaimed, her independence, and if Greece in her turn rises, it is 
because they feel themselves supported by Russia: and if Russia has kept 
unflinchingly to a policy so decided, which one day must place her face to 
face with England and Austria, the reason is that she was sure of the sup- 
port of Germany. It is as clear as day that Russia would never have 
advanced as she has if she had feared that she would have Germany 
against her. When the Times lately adjured Prince Bismarck to stop 
Russia, informing him that the interests of Germany (which possibly he 
knew as well as his Mentor) would not allow the Danube to become a 
Russian stream, that great journal threw away its pains. From the be- 
ginning of the insurrections in Herzegovina, Prince Bismarck has been quite 
aware of what would come out of them. He has met’ frequently this 
summer Prince Gortschakoff; the Emperor William has had long con- 
ferences with his nephew of Russia, and even lately sent to him General 
Manteuffel on a confidential mission. If, then, Prince Bismarck has not 
pronounced his veto, it is because he does not mean to do so. Rather, he 
has stimulated Russia to act, as each time that intimate communications 
have taken place between St. Petersburg and Berlin, the action of Russia 
has been more decided. 

There can in fact be no doubt that Russia and Germany are working 
together at the present moment. It is for this reason that Austria allows 
herself to be led into a line of conduct that suits her not at all. If she 
thought that she could rely on Germany, she would long ago have resisted 
Russia to the face. Now she is reduced to a passive attitude, and even to take 
part ina policy distasteful to her rulers. If Germany and Russia were to 
agree to attack her, she would have feeble means of resistance, and even if 
England were willing to come to her help, could England do so effectually ? 
What force could Great Britain lead into the heart of Europe, and what 
serious injury could she inflict on Russia, especially when the ice has closed 
up the Gulph of Finland? The only efficacious ally which Austria could 
find would be France, by the latter attacking Germany on her flank, while 
the forces of the latter were engaged in Bohemia, or in the centre of 
Germany. But France appears to be decided on observing an absolute 
neutrality, whatever happens. There is an official note published in the 
Agence Havas. ‘* All that has been said for some days concerning alliances 
and engagements taking in regard to a possible war, is absolutely false. 
France is exclusively and resolutely devoted to the work of domestic re- 
organization, and will not allow herself to be seduced from her retirement.” 
And the organ of M. Gambetta uses identical language. 

Austria knows therefore well enough that she cannot reckon on France. 
The latter knows also that she cannot even indirectly venture to oppose 
Germany without being at once attacked by the latter, who evidently seeks 
a pretext to resume her designs of the Spring of 1875. Austria is at the 
present moment in a state of isolation and is forced to follow the lead of 
Russia, and she will allow the latter to occupy Bulgaria without drawing 
the sword. We said it six months ago, and we repeat it now, Austria 
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would have done better for her own interests had she in the first instance 
placed herself at the head of the Slavonic and anti-Turkish movement, in 
accepting the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina or even in occupying 
those provinces. The Magyars do not desire any increase of the Slave 
element in the empire, but they are struggling against the nature of things 
and the march of history. The Slaves are in a majority in the Empire 
Austria-Hungary, which sooner or later must become a second Sclavonic 
empire or disappear. Its centre of attraction will for the future be Pesth. 
Its course is well marked out, it is to advance towards the Black Sea and 
the Balkan, and thus effect a counterpoise to Russia. If Austria refuses 
she will be crushed between her two powerful neighbours. 

The actual object of Russia is probably therefore to set up in the Turkish 
provinces little independent principalities, like Servia, under her protectorate, 
and even to enlarge Greece if the latter succeeds in acquiring a part of the 
neighbouring territory. Is this a result to be deplored? In no wise. 
Sooner or later it is inevitable, and of all solutions it is the best. It has 
succeeded well in Roumania and Servia. In Bulgaria and Bosnia the diffi- 
culty is greater, because of the larger Mohammedan population. But a 
Christian prince with a few troops could very well maintain order there. 
Such little states connected by a federal link would have no wish to let 
themselves be absorbed by the Muscovite giant—whose yoke is not so 
pleasant to bear. This is besides the sole possible issue. Whether we like 
it or not we must accept it. 

In this connection we are forced to ask, what are the views of the Sphynx 
of Varsin? Nobody knows them, and the most out-spoken of statesmen 
has, on this occasion, kept a stern silence. Prince Bismarck lately said to 
a diplomatist who was talking to him on Eastern affairs, ‘‘I see plainly 
what is the interest of Russia and of Austria. Ido not see what is the 
interest of Germany. If you can tell me I should be much indebted to 
you.” The curtain is drawn in front of plans which are wished to be 
concealed. Obviously the very destiny of Germany is at stake in this 
Eastern crisis. Let us try and see behind the curtain if possible. 

Germany had decided on a war with France in the spring of 1875, 
under the pretext that the armaments of the latter threatened her 
security. Why did Prince Bismarck expose his country to intoler- 
able odium which could not fail to attach to an unprovoked attack 
on a country which only wanted peace to heal her recent and 
cruel wounds? History shows us that great changes in the relative 
size and influence of States, have never taken place without protracted 
wars, and there is little probability that a war of six months’ duration would 
suffice to turn little Prussia into a powerful empire, dominating all Europe. 
Sooner or later, an alliance between Russia, France, and Austria is a con- 
tingency almost certain. This is the peril which threatens Germany. How 
is it to be avoided ? Evidently by attacking singly one by one the future 
enemies and allies before they have time to come to an agreement of mutual 
support. The first blow was to be aimed at France. We all know how 
the Emperor Alexander put a stop to this scheme. But it was an object of 
the highest importance to Prince Bismarck to repair the fault he had com- 
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mitted of prematurely showing his hand, and how was he to do this? By 
enticing Russia into the Eastern embroglio, so that she should of her own 
will be ready to do in 1876 what she had refused the year before. The 
insurrections in Herzegovina and Bosnia which led to the Andrassy Note, 
then the Berlin Memorandum, the war begun by Servia, the at first dis- 
guised and then open intervention of Russia—all this séries of events con- 
tributed to the desired opportunity. Let a collision result from them be- 
tween Russia and Austria, and Prince Bismarck has his hands as free as 
they were eighteen months aguv. Eastern affairs have avenged him of the 
check he received in 1875. He is now the arbiter of Europe. Russia 
with her hands full in the East has now need of his help. What will he 
make of his tremendous power ? 

He may content himself with a Platonic support of Russia, and have 
the satisfaction of saying that he is paying his debts of 1870; watch her 
involve herself in all the difficulties of an expedition or of a conquest 
beyond the Lower Danube. Will he act thus? It is not probable, as 
such a course would offer small future security to Germany. Or he may 
resume his plans of 1875, and again attack France, extort more milliards, 
and annex more provinces. But the milliards have impoverished Germany 
instead of enriching her, and the annexation of more territory alien in 
tongue and against geographical convenience would be absurd. Let us 
bear in mind that France cannot be killed because of her unity. But that 
is not true of Austria, and here we have a third possibility. As she is 
composed of three different nationalities, she is susceptible of a definitive 
partition. The German provinces, and even Bohemian, would be rapidly 
absorbed in the Prussian Empire, of which Hungary would be an inevitable 
dependency. In return, Russia might temporarily take Galicia, Roumania, 
and what she could in Turkey. Thus Germany, aggrandised by nearly the 
whole of Austria, would be in a position at a future date to resist even a 
Franco-Russian alliance. Lastly, we may conceive a fourth line of action 
which would imply certainly more courage than honesty in Prince Bismarck, 
and that is, to suppose he means to profit. by Russia’s embarrassments, to 
reinstate a grand Poland as a bulwark against the northern giant. 

On weighing all these contingencies one is forced to regard the ab- 
sorption of the Austrian Empire as offering the best chance to Germany 
of escaping the dangers which the future is certain to prepare for her. 
As soon as Germany is guaranteed against the danger of a Russian, French, 
and Austrian coalition, the motives which actuated Prince Bismarck in his 
designs on France in 1875 will have ceased to operate. 

However we look at it the future is very dismal. The war may perchance 
be localized and nothing but the autonomy of the Turkish Provinces be the 
result. But in that case how would Germany be paid for her support of 
Russia 2? On the other hand the war may spread, and a general recon- 
struction of the map of Europe be effected after frightful struggles. 
Beside the tremendous problems presented by Eastern affairs, the rest of 
European polities offer but slight interest. The recent partial elections to 
the Chamber in France, however, are not without significance. They have 
shown once more that the struggle for the future lies between the Repub- 
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licans and the Bonapartists. Wherever the latter meet a Legitimist or a 
Moderate Monarchist they win the day. The partisans of Monarchy, 
therefore, ought either to renounce their political ideal and become con- 
verts to the Republic, or else vote and act with the adherents of the 
Empire which they attacked so violently but the other day. French Con- 
servatives are reduced to choose between a frank acceptance of republican 
institutions, which they moderate while they maintain them, and a return 
of the Empire with all its dangers and shame. ‘This situation cannot fail to 
fortify the Republic, but only on the condition that the extreme does not 
frighten the country. The electoral contest in Italy does not promise to be 
very animated, and the ministry is sure of an easy victory. The dis- 
tinguished leader of the opposition has declared that in the present position 
of affairs his party was too remote from office to be called upon to trace 
a political programme. 


The exact state of English public opinion on the Eastern question at this 
time may well be an almost inscrutable problem for foreign observers, and 
even home critics are not unlikely to misinterpret its signs. There is a 
comparative lull in the active agitation of a few weeks ago, and there is a 
distinct change in the attitude of a portion of the London press, which 
unfortunately is too often assumed to represent national sentiment, when 
it only interprets the particular opinions current at the London clubs, and 
among the few hundred superior persons who think and write on these 
matters for the rest ot London. 

A short time back the Times allowed itself to be carried away by the 
universal indignation, and was as strongly anti-Turkish as the Daily News 
itself. Now it is so intensely anti-Russian as to have lost its keener sense 
of Turkish atrocities in its more recent fear of Russian aggression. Which 
is the truer expression of the national mood, or are both the accurate 
representation of the changing phases of popular opinion and the successive 
humours of an inconstant multitude ? 

Let us examine the facts more closely. Two definite conclusions result 
from every meeting, and from every speech on the popular side during 
the recent agitation: one, that the English people will never again grant its 
support to prop the failing empire of the Turks ; the other that they desire 
that the whole influence of England shall be used to prevent the possibility 
of a repetition of the outrages which have filled their minds with horror 
and indignation. 

There is not the slightest reason for supposing that the nation has 
swerved one jot from either of these conclusions. The speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield at Aylesbury was accepted as a defiance of popular opinion 
and a denial of the popular demands; and had the matter rested there, 
the storm would have soon gathered to a head. But the speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at Wakefield, and of Lord Derby to the 
deputation from the Guildhall, though unsatisfactory and indefinite, were 
still conceived in a totally different spirit to the after-dinner display of 
the Prime Minister, and they had the effect of transforming the discussion 
from one about principles into one about details. 
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Much was hoped from the opportunity afforded to Mr. Bright at Man- 
chester (September 27), but unfortunately the great orator was more intent 
on proving that the vast majority of his countrymen were wrong in 1854, 
than in encouraging them to persist in right in 1876. Mr. Bright is unable 
to see that there is any difference in the cases, and he almost insists on 
extorting a confession of error and an apology from those who differed from 
him twenty years ago, before he will allow them to agree with him in the 
present crisis. 

There is reason to fear that the effect of the speech has been bad, and 
instead of convincing every one that we were wrong in the Crimean War, 
it has made some Liberals doubt whether they may not have been prema- 
ture in their present altered views. 

The general result is that a period of agitation has given place to a period 
of expectation. Keen foreign politicians, and students who have closely 
followed these transactions from the first, see clearly that the policy of 
Lord Derby, as disclosed in the correspondence presented to Parliament, 
and more obscurely hinted at in his speeches, is diametrically opposed to 
the results which the Nation nas so imperatively demanded ; and they may 
be excused if they infer from the silence of the public, that their desire for 
these results has become less anxious, and that the objects so clamorously 
sought for a short time ago are already fading from their minds. Such 
an inference would, however, be incorrect. The national will is set as 
strongly as ever, the object sought is the same, and the new direction 
which has been given to our Eastern policy will be maintained. But the 
political atmosphere is hazy, and the straight course is not clearly in view. 
When the clouds lift and the way is known, if the English nation finds that 
it has been betrayed into a false position by its so-called statesmen, there 
will be a new revelation of popular feeling, as startling to the politicians of 
Pall Mall as the one which they are now engaged in forgetting; and 
whose significance they have only partially appreciated. 

What are the probabilities of such an event? We are compelled to con- 
fess ourselves as much in the dark as any. Tory policy has already been 
modified: it may be entirely changed in accordance with the national will. 
Tory government exists always on sufferance, and so long only as its 
members are content to carry out a moderately liberal policy. It is per- 
mitted to them to hold Conservative opinions but not to give them effect. 

At the commencement of the insurrection in the Herzegovina, it is 
perfectly clear what those opinions were. The Conservative ministry 
consistently desired to preserve the status quo, serenely indifferent to the 
proof which was showered upon them that the existing government of the 
Turks was for all its Christian subjects a state of intolerable tyranny, 
oppression and insult, varied by occasional outbursts of exceptional 
fanaticism and outrage. Lord Derby’s indignant displeasure with those 
who would disturb this normal condition of brutal violence and wrong is 
very instructive. His expressed opinion has been that the insurrection must 
be put down as a preliminary to negotiations, and every diplomatic effort 
has been exhausted to convince the Powers of the propriety of allowing the 
Suzerain to crush his ungrateful subjects. The Bulgarian massacres were 
a stroke of ill-luck for which Lord Derby must owe a grudge to Providence. 
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The Turks too literally accepted his advice to puf down insurrection, 

and proceeded in a rough and ready fashion with none of those refinements 
_which the Foreign Secretary would no doubt have suggested, had he been 

consulted about the details. This indiscretion on the part of our amiable 
ally upset all calculations. It has distinctly forced the hand of diplomacy 
and entirely changed the situation. 

Now, all are agreed, in words at any rate, that security must be taken 
against the possibility of such another shock to the conscience of Europe as 
is involved in putting down an insurrection in the nineteenth century, and 
in the presence of newspaper correspondents, as it might have been put 
down, without observation, some few hundreds of years ago. And not only 
so, but all are also enlightened by these events as to the true nature and 
character of Turkish rule, under which it has been possible for men to 
commit these crimes, and to receive honour and reward for their villainy. 
Everything now turns, therefore, on the nature of the securities to be 
demanded. And here the Government seems to have thought most of 
sparing the feelings of the Porte, while the English people have been chiefly 
concerned to protect the lives and the honour of those who have the misfor- 
tune to be its subjects. 

Omitting all details, two suggestions stand out prominently for the settle- 
ment of the question. The first involves the concession of certain privileges 
to the Christians by the Sultan, and especially of some kind of purely local 
self-government, with a right reserved to the Great Powers to secure the 
execution of the promised reforms. 

This has been supported less on its own merits, than by arguments tend- 
ing to show that all other alternatives are impracticable. The most 
important contribution in its favour has been made by Mr. Forster, in 
whose laboured speech at Bradford it is impossible not to recognise all the 
characteristic qualities of the statesman to whom we owe the education 
compromise of 1870, and the subsequent disruption and defeat of the 
Liberal party. Once more he stands apart from the principal members of 
his party, and speaking from a Radical pulpit preaches Conservative 
doctrine. We cannot but admit the gravity of this new defection, and regret 
the complications to which it may give rise. There was some hope that we 
might have seen the last of Mr. Forster’s compromises ; but it appears that 
the old Adam has not yet been expelled, and that Mr. Forster will still seek 
safety in a middle course, and find his reward in the applause of the Con- 
servative party. 

“Tf,” says the right hon. member for Bradford, ‘‘ Lord Derby is, as I 
trust he is, on behalf of the Government, pressing for this joint action ” (i.e. 
action by the six Powers to compel the Sultan to give them what Mr. Forster 
calls a treaty right to share in the government of his subjects), ‘‘ I hope the 
country will support him in it, and that we shall have no party feeling, and 
no attempt to prevent him having that support of the people of England 


which the Government ought to have in every foreign question of this 
moment.”’ 


The six Powers have already been unable to agree even on a definition 
of local self-government, and it is easy to see how illusory is the hope of 
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any concert between their representatives if they were charged -with the 
execution of a series of complicated reforms. But besides this, there is a 
fatal objection to Mr. Forster’s proposal—namely, that either the reforms 
promised will be inadequate, and the subjects of the Porte will be again 
handed over to the tender mercies of their tyrants, or, if the reforms are 
sufficient for the security of the Christian population, they will be as stoutly 
resisted on behalf of the Sultan as the proposals of Mr. Gladstone himself ; 
and the pressure which would be necessary to carry them would be more 
than sufficient to secure the independence of the oppressed provinces. For 
Mr. Forster’s plan supposes an interference with the Turkish Government 
throughout the whole of the empire, and amounts to little less than treat- 
ing the Sultan as a minor, and instituting a joint regency of the six Powers. 
Mr. Gladstone is at once more moderate and more wise ; and seeing that 
the disruption of the empire, though gradual, is certain, he is content to 
deal with the circumstances as they arise, but on principles which may be 
applied to every subsequent convulsion. To say, as Mr. Forster appears 
inclined to do, that the Christian populations are unfitted for self-govern- 
ment, is only to repeat the stock argument of all opponents of liberty in 
every time and country, falsified though it always has been by the experience 
of freedom ; while the assumption that because a most bigoted and fanati- 
cal minority has cruelly oppressed an unarmed majority, therefore this 
majority will be unable to preserve order, when restored to its rights, and 
placed in a position to defend itself, is unworthy of a man of Mr. Forster's 
common sense, and shows that in his readiness to differ with Mr. Gladstone 
he has not paused to select his reasons. 

It must not be forgotten, in considering Mr. Gladstone’s position, that 
his view has been generally adopted by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, whose 
knowledge of the Turks and their subjects is not likely to betray him into 
the support of impracticable schemes. 

On the whole Mr. Gladstone’s plan is clearly the one which has com- 
mended itself to the majority of the English people, and if he could be 
induced to place himself distinctly at the head of the movement for pro- 
moting its success, the agitation would gather new force and energy under 
his direction, and all indistinctness of aim would disappear. It is worth 
notice, in this connection, that Liberals as independent in their action as 
Mr. Cowen at Newcastle, Mr. Peter Taylor at Brighton, Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham, and Mr. Potter at Rochdale, have agreed in urging Mr. 
Gladstone to assume the leadership, and have expressed their belief that all 
differences on less urgent questions should be at least postponed in favour 
of united action in the present crisis. 

It only remains to consider the attempt by a certain class of politicians to 
arouse the old dread of Russian aggression, and to secure pro-Turkish 
action under cover of resistance to a Muscovite advance on Constantinople. 

None of these gentlemen have thought it necessary to prove, in set pro- 
positions that, even if such an advance did occur, it would constitute a real 
danger for this country ; nor have they attempted to show that such possible 
danger might not be averted by other means than a war with Russia, in 
defence of Turkish imbecility and cruelty. Neither has it been considered 
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worth while to examine the right, cr the power of England, permanently to 
exclude the fleet of a great Power from the Mediterranean by treaty 
provisions which must be felt as a standing insult and humiliation by a high- 
spirited people. Yet if the peace of Europe depends on the perpetual 
maintenance of such arbitrary restrictions, it ought to be evident that it 
rests on very frail support, and it might be wiser to try at once to devise 
some modus vivendi with greater promise of endurance. If foresight of this 
kind may not be hoped for from our statesmen, at least it requires no special 
training to grasp the fact that the very best barrier which we can erect 
against the alleged ambition of Russia would be created by the frank accept- 
ance of her offer to assist in forming independent and possibly federated 
states between her territories and the supposed objects of her policy :—and 
in the friendly relations which we should cultivate with these states, estab- 
lished by our assistance and with our concurrence, we should find a better 
security for peace than in the alliance of a tottering and discredited empire. 

On the whole it may safely be concluded that, notwithstanding the 
vacillations of a portion of the press, neither the conservative sympathies of 
the Government, nor the attempt to revive the old diplomatic traditions, 
will be successful in changing the fixed determination of the majority of the 
English nation to recognise our responsibilities to the Christian populations 
of the East, and to use all the influence of this country to secure their 
virtual independence from the hateful tyranny by which they have been so 
long and so grievously oppressed. 

If the Government had shared the sympathies of the nation, and had 
made the safety and welfare of the Christians a prominent object of their 
policy from the first, they would have found themselves in accord with 
Russia, and might have checked any idea of selfish aggrandisement on her 
part by taking joint action for the independence of the provinces, 

In this direction lay the best hopes of avoiding an European war, and 
not in obstinate adherence to the old traditions concerning the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. But now that Russia is launched on a policy of 
separate interference, it may well happen that her aims will be extended as 
time goes on, and we shall then find that the selfish policy of our Govern- 
ment has precipitated the result which they have been so anxious to avoid. 


Oct. 26, 1876. 





